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A LESSON LOST UPON US. 


OFFICIAL in a subterranean Downing Street, 
there is a certain Morpheus to whom, once 
upon a time in the days of the Faery Queene, 
| were brought tidings of work that must be 
| done : 


“The messenger approaching, to him spake, 
But his waste words return’d to him in vain: 
So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thrust, and push’d with pain, 
Whereat he ’gan to stretch: but he again 

| Shook him so hard, that forcéd him to speak.” 


Once on a time, in the days of Queen 
Victoria, there were brought tidings to the 
Somnus of our own dearly beloved Downing 
| Street, concerning work that must be done at 
once with energy in the Crimea, An army 
sent but lately from our shores was perishin 
for want of proper shelter, clothing, nedeat 
rest. The messenger was the newspaper cor- 
respondent, whose waste words returned to 
him in vain, until he thrust rudely with home 
truths more painful than Englishmen can 
bear, even though they be set apart and shut 
off from the vulgar toil and moil of men by 
official doors, with drugget over-cast, and 
blessed with clerks who— 


“* Wakeful dogs, before them far do lie, 
Watching to banish care, their enemy.” 


The state sleeper then stirred in his bed, 
and, being further shaken, spoke and said, 
Let all be done that should be done. Let the 
troops have proper shelter, clothing, food, 
and rest. Let filth be cleared out from 
among them. Let them live-—And they did 
live. Never was there a more conspicuous 
example furnished of what a great nation 
can do if it tries. An army, managed in de- 
fiance of the laws of health, was perishing. 
The laws of health were obeyed, and, as the 
immediate consequence of this obedience, 
Death gathered his black skirts about him 
and stepped out of camp. ‘The troops in the 
East became absolutely healthier than the 
men of the household brigade living in Eng- 
lish garrison; there was less death among 
them than there usually is among the quiet 
citizens who stay at home. 

But, when the Morpheus of the days of 


Gloriana, Queene of Faerie, had done the bit | 
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of work he was constrained to do, what was 
his next proceeding? It is recorded of him 
that he 

* down did lay 
His heavy head, devoid of careful cark, 
Whose senses all were straight benumb’d and stark.” 


Precisely the same course was taken by 
the Official Somnus. Having allowéd the 
world to see that pestilence can be checked 
in mid career; that an army encamped far 
away from England can have sickness 
banished from its huts; that soldiers on the 
tented field can be made more robust than 
English ploughmen, if only there be due at- 
tention paid to the requirements of man’s 
body ; having allowed, during one moment of 
trial, use to be made of that knowledge of the 
day which should be brought to bear upon 
the whole day’s work ; our government fell 
fast asleep again. It has been said, If any 
man —— you to walk a mile, go with him 
twain. The government of England having 
been compelled forward a mile, considers 
itself bound in honour to go back a mile as 
soon as the constraint is at an end. The 
soldier, whom it was found possible to care 
for properly when he was stationed thousands 
of miles away from the supplies required for 
him, has come home to his old wallow in 
English barracks, where he lives next door to 
the supplies that never come; deprived of 
half the necessaries, and all the decencies, 
of life. Bands of men, without whose aid 
in the commissariat and in the field-works 
an army could not thrive when in the field, 
were called into existence, trained by strict 
experience of war, and then dispersed. The 
very next men sent from England to a 
distant shore are welcomed by disease and 
hunger at the landing-place. The first four 
thousand of the troops coming as reinforce- 
ments into India—troops intercepted on their 
way to China—were for many days, because 
there was no house-room provided for them, 
left on board crowded transports, moored in 
the river at Calcutta, during the most un- 
healthy month of the year, Even the men 
of the Fifty-third regiment, that had been 
for some time at Calcutta and Barrackpore, 
went forty-eight hours without food when 
upon guard during the Mohurrum. Steamer 
aiter steamer broke down with the Marine 
Brigade under Captain Peel, There was not 
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a commissariat officer in Allahabad when | 
General Neill arrived there; and fugi- 
tives from that town, conveyed down the 
Ganges in government steawers, suffered from 
hunger which in one case at least, ended in 
death. 

If it be said that the beginning of the In- 
dian Revolt, like the beginning of the siege 
in the Crimea, took us by surprise ; and, if we 
be pooh-poohed for considering that a well- 
organised system ought to know how tostand 
the shock of a surprise, let us look simply at 
the garrisons at home. Nothing seems to 
have been learned from the great lesson 
taught before Sebastopol. How well it was 
taught we shall show presently ; how little 
has been learnt from it by government officials 
we remark at once, with shame. Nothing 
whatever has been done to amend the gross 
defect of ventilation in the barracks of this 
country. There is still only one way of cook- 
ing soldiers’ meat officially recoguised ; it is 
invariably boiled. The private soldier has 
but one tin vessel from which to drink his 
tea, beer, physic, or whatever else it may 
become his fate to drink. We must disgust 
our readers, too, by adding that here, at home, 
where every convenience is accessible at 
small cost, in some instances his only washing 
tub is used for such other unmentionable 
Prem, that the economy exercised on be- 
ialf of the nation, in this matter, causes 
frequent inflammation of the eyes among its 
victims, We read of barracks in one 
English county town which have their 
kitchen and their dead-house side by side 
under one roof; the stench from the dead- 
house passing through sloping shutters into 
the kitchen, to perfume the dinners of the | 
men. 

Now, let us con over again that Crimean 
lesson, which we cannot have too perfectly 
by heart. In England, the Sauitary Com- 
mission, and in France, M. Baudens who 
was sent out to the French army on special 
mission as a Medical Inspector, made, 
during the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, their experience public. From other 
sources, also, minute information is acces- 
sible. More emphatic and instructive lesson 
upon public health the nations never have 
received, 

When the allied armies landed on the 
shores of the Crimea, it was the belief of the 
English government that Sebastopol would 
be taken by a coup-de-main. It has since| 
appeared that the fortress might have been | 
so taken, and that it was not the English | 
who, in that first criticaltime, held back. <A | 
considerable part of the French army had | 
previous experience of the business of the | 
field. The Englishmen, having only expe-| 
rience of English peace, were sent from quiet 
barracks, by a government slow to adit) 
any uew idea, and which required, at least, a| 
twelvemonth to consider what new sort of 
provision might be necessary for the mainte- | 
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nance of soldiers in their new position. 
Routine was in bewilderment. Stores were 
mis-sent, or stored improperly ; roofs of huts 
were forwarded to one quarter of the world 
and walls to another ; clothing sailed round 
the world, and then came home again; 
cooking became one of the lost arts, whole- 
some food a curiosity. 

Our generals magnanimously undertook 
that every Englishman should do as much 
as two Frenchmen: that being the necessity 
imposed upon our soldiers by the proportion 
held between extent of lines and the force 
at disposal for trench duty. Hunger, expo- 
sure, waut of sleep, and that wild strain of 
overwork which was the chief burden of the 
soldier’s complaint when he came into hos- 
pital, produced horrible mortality in the 
winter of eighteen hundred and _ fifty-four. 
Survivors were compelled to add to their 
own overwork, much of the duty of sick 
comrades, 

At first sight, it was natural—after break- 
ing vials of wrath on the heads that should 
have taken thought concerning all these mat- 
ters, and did not—it was natural, when the 
whole army seemed to be sickening. and 
dying, to attribute much blame to our army 
medical system; and, as we heard nothing 
of the sufferings of the allies, it was uot less 
natural to laud the French ambulance sys- 
tem, the French hygiéne, the French method 
in everything. Time tries all. There is solid 
| reason for believing, that at no time was the 
sickfiess and mortality in the French army, 
| fur three successive months, below the rate 
|of sickness and death in the same months 
among the English. 

Discreditable statistics were suppressed 
by the French government, when they re- 
| ferred to France ; but, when they referred to 
| England, they were proclaimed with just 
| wrath by the English people. The correction 
of a fatal course was imperatively demanded, 
The nation was absolute and had its will. 
When peace was signed, the English army 
was in perfect vigour and high spirits, its 
hospitals were empty, its physicians out of 
work. The French army was rotten to the 
‘core, M. Baudens hadtoreporttothe Emperor, 
|through the Minister of War “the criti- 
cal situation in which the army of the 
East was placed by the invasion of typhus.” 
An army scourged by typhus, means an 
army cursed with dirt, hunger, and foul air. 
The French medical system broke down far 
more hopelessly than ours did; because it 
was, much more than ours, the slave of the 
bureau. That may stand here for a moment 
as assertion only. We shall bring it presently 
to proof. 

in the middle of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, while the horrors of that 
first Crimean winter were still filling our 
newspapers, Dr, Sutherland, Dr. Gavin, an 
Mr. Rawlinson, the civil engineer, were ap 
pointed members of a Sanitary Commission, 
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which was, within three days of its appoint- 
ment, to set out for the seat of war, investi- 
gate, state fully, and urge strongly, all mat- 
ters relating to the preservation of health 
and life among the soldiery. They obtained 
leave to take with them Mr. Newlands, who, 
as Borough Engineer of Liverpool, had ac- 
quired experience in working the oldest 
local Sanitary Act in England; they took 
with them, also, three inspectors; and pro- 
ceeded with all haste to the Crimea, where 
they were joined soon afterwards by Dr. 
Milroy. 

At Seutari they found the great Barrack 
Hospital, with lofty rooms and insufficient 
anaes. with corridors well-windowed, but 
| erowded with a double row of beds, and placed 
| indirect communication with a Turkish sewer 
| at the end of each ; these sewers being loaded 
cesspools opening above the level of the sea. 
Certain winds blowing into the sewer mouths 
forced the foul gases through the corridors. | 
Accordingly, a change of wind sometimes 
caused an accession of fever cases, and the 
aggravation of existing ailments. ‘The wards 
and corridors being both occupied by sick, | 
they could, in fact, be considered only as two 
hospitals built back to back, with the foul 
air in each intermingling by the doors. A| 
considerable part of this building was, more-| 
over, used as a dépdt, to the great risk of 
health among the soldiers stationed there. 
Though these and other faults were mani- 
fest enough, the Barrack Hospital was infi- 
nitely better than it had been ; for there, as 
elsewhere, the military and medical autho- 
rities had begun to amend what was most 
intolerable. 

The Sanitary Commissioners ordered first, | 
asystem of constant scavenging and cleansing : | 
secondly, the adoption of simple plans of ven- 
tilation for the rooms and corridors: thirdly, 
the ventilators, water-traps and tanks for 
flushing the sewers opening into the corri- 
dors, and constant ventilation across the end of 
each corridor, to which the sewer was 
attached. In the fourth place, they directed 
that there should be val one row of beds 
in a corridor, and that the allowance of 
breathing space to each patient, exclusive 
of ventilating shafts and window recesses, 
should not be less than a thousand cubic 
feet. They attended to water supply,| 
ordered a frequent use of lime-wash on the| 
walls, required all refuse to be instantly 
removel out of tne building, and advised 
the speedy departure of all soldiers or per- 
sons not necessary for the care and comfort 
of the sick, 

In this spirit, the Commissioners furnished 
directions also for the improvement of whole- 
someness in other hospitals. In the General 
Hospital they found air poisoned by the 
sewerage. In the Palace Hospital, the harem 
apartments were found poisoned by foul exha- 
lations caused by total want of drainage ; the 
ball-room was more wholesome, but destitute 
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of ventilation. The Stable Hospital was so 
foul that its use had to be discontinued. The 
burial-ground for these Sceutari hospitals 
being limited in extent, officers were buried 
singly ; and men, wrapped in sheets, were laid 
side by side as closely as possible, twenty 
together, within shallow graves. As matter 
of health the fault was great, but we must 
not omit to say, that English soldiers’ burials 
at Scutari and everywhere in the Crimea, 
were, on the whole, ordered most decently. 
All accounts tell of the tenderness shown by 
British soldiers towards sick comrades ; of 
reverent interment of the dead ; even in some 
Crimean burial-grounds ; of a loving decora- 
tion of the grave, by men of the regiments to 
which they might belong. Health, neverthe- 
less, required the establishment of certain 
rules; that, where many were buried to- 
gether, each body should have a clear space 
of twelve inches on each side of it; that 
there should be no burial of men over men ; 
that all graves should be at least six feet 
deep ; that peat charcoal, instead of lime, 
should be laid over the bodies ; and that no 
burial should take place during the heat of 
the day, when it was least safe for the livin 
to assemble over bodies of the newly dead. 
Afterwards, in the case of all burial-grounds 
belonging to the British army, similar re- 
quirements were enforced. The other hos- 
pitals were in the same way cleansed and 
reformed. That of Kulali, standing on damp 
soil, was also placed over a basement, from 
which fifty Turkish dung-heaps, and two hun- 
dred Turkish cavalry horses, sent their exhala- 
tions up. “There were two hospital ships on 
the Bosphorus, in which low typhoid fever 
had iocben out. Their bilge-water was foul; 


their ventilation was bad ; they were over- 
crowded with men who had been long prisoners 
to bed, in a low-ceiled, confined space , they 
were not properly lime-washed. Instructions 
were given for the remedy, as far as possible, 


of these defects. Bilge-water was pumped 
out, watched, deodorised, and often again 
pumped. ‘The ships were cleansed and lime- 
washed ; a system of ventilation was esta- 
blished ; the number of occupants was re- 
duced; and they were made to consist only 
of convalescents. The Royal Naval and 
Marine Hospital at Therapia, consisted of a 
Turkish private residence and a kiosk be- 
longing to the Sultan, partly used for con- 
valescents. The kiosk, situated in a fine 
garden, was airy and wholesome. The pri- 
vate residence had the defects usual in 
Turkish houses ; and when used as a hos- 
pital, became a fever-nest. Low typhoid 
fever cases were bred, and prevailed through 
all the rooms, Three of nine female nurses 
were affected, 

The Smyrna Hospital was a large Turkish 
barrack, well placed over a clean bit of cuast, 
and exposed all day to the sea-breezes, It 
was open on two sides ; and, on the other two 
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up to its walls. Of the lower district of 
Smyrna, near the shore, a considerable part 
is built on piles over swamp, sewer, and 
banks composed of the town-filth. The 
narrow streets between such houses, espe- 
cially those covered in from air and light to 
form bazaars thick with stench, are almost 
impassable for Europeans. They are not 
drained, paved, or cleaned in any rational 
and human sense. That there should ever 
be a house in them free from fever or 
the plague, is wonderful. A part of the 
directions given for protection of health in 
the hospital at Smyrna, was the daily cleans- 
ing of these streets, wherever they approached 
too near the building. There were foul open 
ditches, also, to fill up, choked drains to 
open, clear, and purify. Thorough ventila- 
tion was established, the unhealthy base- 
ment story was abandoned, water was fil- 
tered, walls were lime-washed, and the 
usual recommendation was made, of an allow- 
ance of a thousand cubic feet of air to every 
patient. 

The sanitary works in and about these 
hospitals began on the seventeenth of March. 
During the three weeks previous to that 
date, the proportion of deaths among the sick 
in the Barrack, General, Palace, and Kulali 
Hospitals had been nearly ten in every 
hundred. During the three weeks next 
following the commencement of the improved 
arrangements the mortality fell to exactly 
one-half of what it had been. During 
the next three weeks of sanitary disci- 
pline, the proportion of deaths among the 
sick fell again from nearly five to three 
per cent. During the three next weeks the 
proportion, fell below two per cent. Finally, 
during the three last weeks of June, there 
died of the sick, in these hospitals, one in a 
hundred, only. 

At the end of June, cholera—which had 
prevailed in the Crimea and at some points 
on the Bosphorus, and which had touched 
the hospitals wherever a defective drain 
had been left— broke out in the rooms 
occupied by the dépdt of soldiers at the Bar- 
rack Hospital. The rooms in which it made 
itself at home were not clean: they were 
crowded, and the ventilation was inade- 
quate. The Sanitary Commissioners had 
urged the removal of the dépdt. Cholera 
came among the soldiers, In four days there 
were fourteen cases and nine deaths. 
The dép6t was removed, and the epidemic 
vanished. 

The hospital at Abydos was unserviceable. 
The Civil Hospital at Renkioi, fitted up 
under the energetic superintendence of Dr. 
Parkes, was perfect in every detail, and would 
have been of inestimable value had the war 
lasted another year. 

Now, we come to the Crimea, where the 
climate is indeed capricious, and the soil has, 
in some districts, the unwholesome influences 
common to uncultivated land; but where, on the 
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whole, nothing more is needed than reason- 
able and moderate precaution to secure 
capital health. Hot sunshine fell sometimes 
during the day, our soldiers said, like melted 
lead upon their backs ; but, when they turned 
out at night the chill struck to their marrow, 
Given, however, proper heed to food, dwel- 
ling, and dress, there is much to thrive 
upon and little to die of, in the air of the 
Crimea, 

The Allies occupied ground in which good 
springs abounded, yielding clear and whole- 
some water, with the single fault of being 
hard. The Sanitary Commissioners found that 
very simple engineering devices, which would 
have made the water-supply large and pure, 
had not been used by the army on its own 
behalf, Large open tanks were being cleared 
outon loamy or clayey ground. The soldiers did 
not draw water from service-pipes, but dipped 
with canteens or buckets into tanks, which 
they made muddy, and round about which 
they slopped and trod the unpaved ground 
into mire that yielded runlets of dirt to the 
well, 

Down the upper part of the valley of | 
Balaklava, oud a valuable stream. It was 
fouled near its source by Turks and French; | 
lower down, dead animals were thrown into it, | 
and, for want of care, it became unfit for use, 
Again, there werespringsat Balaklava, yielding 
a large stream of pure water, that ran towards 
a ravine under the castle-rock. This stream 
was polluted by washing from the ships, and 
even by worse nuisances. The Commissioners 
advised that it should be covered over, or at 
any rate protected by guards from pollution, 
Again, in watering horses throughout the 
whole camp—easy as it would have been to 
supply each trough by pipes coming direct 
from the well—the plan was to pass the over- 
flowings of the first trough into the second, 
the overflow from that into the third, and so 
forth, the water thus becoming more and 
more polluted, until at last it was so filthy that 
the horses would not drink it. At Balaklava, | 
(where Nature had been most bountiful of 
springs), the cattle landed from the trans- | 
ports, after having been kept several days 
without water during the voyage from the 
ports of the Black Sea, even in the hottest 
weather, found nothing to drink. They 
were driven on to the dépéts without water; | 
although a few yardsof piping—of which there 
was plenty in the place—laid from the | 
stream in the castle ravine to a few troughs | 
on the cattle-wharf, would have perma- 
nently supplied the want. This defect 
was pointed out by the Sanitary Commis- | 
sioners, and after a delay of some months, | 
was at last remedied by the commissariat | 
works corps. 

The sanitary condition of the British troops 
in the Crimea was, in the beginning of April 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, by no means 
good, although hardly below what has in 
all former times been considered a fair 
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standard of health for armies in the field. 
The sick and wounded were an eighth part 
of the entire force, and, to every five men, 
incapacitated by their wounds, there were 
ninety-five laid up by sickness, During the 
next five weeks the sick were a tenth part, 
and the wounded only a hundredth part of the 
army. Half the sickness was made up of 
fevers. Three cases in five were of those 
diseases which are induced by unwhole- 
some ways of life. In the week ending the 
twelfth of May, cholera increased in the 
camp ; forty cases of it went into hospital, 
and half of them were fatal cases. During 
that one week the admissions into hospital | 
were thirty-seven in a thousand of the force, 
of which only about five were due to wounds. 
During that week the mortality was great, 
and four deaths in every five were deaths by 
preventible disease. In the week ending on 
the ninth of June, there were one hundred 
and forty-five deaths from cholera, The 
week ending on the twenty-third of June 
contained one of the bloodiest struggles of 
the whole war,—the attack on the Redan. 
Sixteen or seventeen hundred wounded men 
went into hospital; but, there went into 
hospital during the same week nineteen hun- 
dred cases of preventible disease. Her own 
unwholesome camp was a more devastating 
enemy to Britain than the Russian with his 
fortress and his batteries, Thirty in a bun- 


dred of the deati.s in hospital, that week, were 


deaths from wounds; the proportion of 
deaths from preventible disease was more 
than twice as great. 

The ten weeks ending in the middle of 
July include the first advance of spring and 
the setting in of the fierce summer heat. 
They include the beginning and the first 
decline of cholera, They include a period of 
harassing and dangerous trench-duty. They 
include one terrible assault. During those 
weeks three men in five of the whole British 
force went into hospital. Of those admitted, 
seventeen in each hundred went in because 
of wounds: only twenty deaths in each hun- 
dred were produced by wounds, All the 
rest was disease, and of every ten men killed 
by a disease, nine were killed by a zymotic 
disease,—that is to say, by a disease that 
might have been prevented. The more 
obvious privations of the winter were 
abated ; men were better clad and better 
fed; fresh meat, vegetables, and bread had 
found their way to camp. Nevertheless, 
zymotic, or preventible maladies were in- 
creasing ; the men who suffered most, being 
the new arrivals. There was an epidemic} 
influence abroad. In the camp were damp, 
filth, and foul air: therefore the epidemic 
lufluence was irresistible. 

At Balaklava the “more men from Eng- 
land” sufiered most. The harbour being 
nearly landlocked in a tideless sea, there was | 
dependence only upon winds and currents 
for renewal of the water. It had formerly 
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extended farther inland; and, at its head, 
the portion filled up had become a noisome 
marsh. The native houses in the little town 
calculated for the unwholesome lodgment of 
five or six hundred people, were damp, and 
bred fever. Then this harbour became filled 
with shipping : and, from the ships, all offal 
and filth went to pollute the stagnant water. 
The town became crowded with people. 
Twenty or five-and-twenty Seiek men 
and a large number of animals, came into it 
and left it every day on the service of the 
army. For all this increase of population 
and traffic, there were no adequate cleansing 
or other sanitary measure. There was no road 
past the cliffs leading out to sea; nobody had 
thought of carrying away the filth in barges. 
All went to pollute the harbour water and the 
harbour shores, The Commissioners found 
that nearly the whole of the eastern margin 
of the harbour—the part nearest the town, 
and directly under the sterns of the shipping, 
where men were at work unloading stores 
for the army—was composed of a mass of 
organic matter, consisting of filth, stable 
manure, offal and numerous carcases of dead 
animals, When Orientals are thus filthy, 
they get some. of the required scavenying 
done for them by the troops of dogs in every 
town. At Balaklava all dogs had been sum- 
marily destroyed. 

Disease and mortality increased. It was 
most clearly traceable to the foul state of the 
place. Epidemics broke out in those ships 
that were moored where the air was most 
pernicious, and they were arrested suddenly by 
sending such ships out into the open sea, The 
town became so pestilential, that it was not 
safe for men to pass even a few hours in it 
while on duty. The great winter mortality of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, led to the use of the 
marsh as a place of burial. A large number 
of men were put there, close to the line of 
public road ; were laid almost in water, and 
were sosparingly covered with earth, that when 
tle Sanitary Commissioners first examined the 
place, portions of the clothing of the dead, 
and even limbs, protruded above ground, 
When these graves afterwards were being 
covered with peat charcoal and sand by the 
men yielded to the service of the Sanitary 
Commission, wine and stimulants had to be 
administered to them hourly. 

Colonel Harding and Admiral Boxer had 
greatly exerted themselves to make Balaklava 
wholesomer ; but failed for want of men. The 
Sanitary Commissioners never obtained the 
working bodies necessary for the perfect 
maintenance of wholesomeness, Want of 
labourers was still the difficulty, till the 
Army Works’ Corps landed. They set to 
work, however, on the business of cleansing, 
Simply to maintain wholesomeness, when 
once established, would require the daily 
industry of seventy-five men. Fairly to be 
prepared against the advent of warm weather 
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needed at least two hundred and ninety- | some portions of the camp in which it would 


three men, with tools and means of transport. | 
This estimate was sent to head-quarters, and | 
a number of men was granted, averaging 
twenty-live a-day. Warm weather drew 
nearer, Cholera was expected. At the 
beginning of May, five hundred men were 
needed, Eighty were spared; and, at the 
beginning of June, that number was raised 
to a hundred and fifty-five—these being 
native labourers, of whom about six do the 
day’s work of an Englishman. There were 
no men to be spared to cleansing opera- 
tions : they could so much better be given to 
disease and death. The large exhaling sur- 
face of the marsh never was covered, for want 
of labour; neither was the Turkish burial 
ground, on the west side of the harbour. 
They continued to generate malaria through- 
out the summer. Meanwhile, to the utmost 
of their skill, and to the utmost strength of 
the force granted them, the Commissioners 
worked for the removal of the causes of dis- 
ease. Cholera came, and they battled vigor- 
ously with it. 

In camp, there were ill-ventilated tents 
and huts, constructed with a singular neglect 
of all the rules of health,—deliberately sunk 
below the level of damp, undrained soil, and 
unprovided, often, with the very simplest 
means of ventilation. In some, there were 
but a hundred and fifty cubic feet of air 
allowed at night to every sleeper. The usual 
allowance was only about three hundred 
cubic feet. The camp of the Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders, on Marine Heights, furnished 
a strong illustration of the influence exer- 
cised by the position of huts upon their 
tenants. None of the huts were wholesome ; 
but one batch o1 them, plauted for special 
military reasons on soft and wet ground, a 
hundred feet below the rest, were noticeably 
fatal to the men who occupied them. After 
the Seventy-ninth had left, the Thirty-first 
Regiment arrived at Balaklava, lived in the 
same camp, and was smitten with disease 
most fatally in those same lower huts. The 
company removed higher up, and the disease 
abated. Four compunies of the Royal Artil- 


have been most difficult to find a fault. 

We need not dwell upon the numerous 
shortcomings to which the Commissioners 
upon their first arrival in camp called atten- 
tion. The right work was done. The sur- 
face of the ground was cleansed; the huts 
and hospitals were drained and ventilated; 
slaughtering places ceased to be nuisances ; 
room was made for the sun, rain, and wind 
to purify the soil. In the meantime over- 
work ceased, food became abundant, and at 
last our hospitals were almost empty, and 
there were few nuisances to report, except 
those suffered by men stationed in the 
neighbourhood of a French slaughter-house, 
or otherwise reminded of the filthy state of 
our allies, Jn one week of April before the 
evacuation of the Crimea, there were only 
five deaths among the seventy-two thou- 
sand men in position there, and twenty-two 
in all the hospital establishments,—namely, 
at the front, Kertch, Scutari, Renkioi, and 
Smyrna, 

Now, let us turn for a few minutes to the 
French camp. A peculiarity about theam- 
bulance service of the French is, that it 
deprives the military surgeon of one-half | 
the freedom of action on behalf of the sick 
which he enjoys in England. The French 
regimental surgeon, although of advanced 
rank, treats only slight cases, and sends all 
that require more than about two days atten- 
tion to the hdpital ambulant, which, by the 
rules of the French service, should be able 
to provide for one sixth part of an army | 
warring on a foreign soil. In this hospital 
medical duties are performed under the 
direction of the war-minister, who delegates 
his authority either to the commander-in- 
chief, or the officers of the Intendance. The 
Intendance is a board unknown to the 
English, and is composed of officers of every 
grade, permanently withdrawn from regi- 
mental duties and promotion, and charged 
with the administrative direction of garrison 
and field hospital services, The Intendance 
comiuands the medical staff in all matters of 
military discipline and police; it fixes the 








lery then disembarked at Balaklava, and were | number of beds and the amount of furniture 
marched into the old huts of the Seventy-|/ to be contained in any ward ; it contracts 
ninth, Death took possession again of his|for all hospital requirements, and is alone 
own ground in the hollow; and at last the| answerable for their supply ; it regulates 
medical officer ordered all the affected huts, | the dietary on a scale which no surgeon may 
namely, the twelve built on ground below | transyress in any one particular, save at 
the rest, to be pulled down, They were|his own personal cost. It appoints and 
rebuilt higher up, and then became compara-| removes surgeons. It establishes, in fact, @ 
tively healthy. | board, with all its apparatus of files, dockets, 

In the camp, on the plateau before Sebas-|and red tape, not only between the army 
topol, while there was on the whole a great | surgeon and what an English doctor would 
neglect of matters upon which health most} regard as the military position due to him, 
immediately depends, there was much diffe-| but also to a very great extent between the 
rence, as to their sanitary state, between| army surgeon and his patients. Unless we 








different divisions of the foree—proportioned, 
in fact, to the characters of the medical and 
military officers who had in each the power 
to enforce good regulations, There were 


are to believe more evil of French surgeons 
than we know to be due to a body of men, 
very competent and enlightened, we must 
say that with the French army in the Crimes 
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this board proved unequal to its duty, and that 
the ambulance system, very neat upon paper, 
very pretty in a time of peace, and equal, 
no doubt, to the requirements of society as 
it was in the old Peninsular days, thoroughly 
broke down, 
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as we have given, we have given for two 
reasons. First, to put utterly aside all argu- 
ment to our discredit from comparison with 
France, as to these matters of hygiéue. Bad 
as we are, and much as we desire to become 
better, let us be just to ourselves, and under- 


The fact is pointed out by a physician stand that we need not set up our neighbours 
resident at Constantinople, who was attached as a standard of perfection. The French 
to the medical service of both the English and | government returns—which, by the way, do 
French army hospitals ; who saw the truth con-| credit to the reputation France has for its 
cerning each, made searching inquiry, and | cookery—admit that the per-centage of mor- 
has published the result of it in what we tality in the French army of the East was 
know to be, on the whole, a very trustworthy |a trifle—but the merest trifle—higher than 


book, or pamphlet, upon “ England and France 
before Sebastopol, looked at from a medical 
point of view.” He tells us, that in the months 
of December, January, and February, pre-| 
vious to the evacuation, when the English | 
camp was not less healthy than an English | 
country town, the daily average of sick treated | 
in the fourteen hospital divisions at Kamiesch 
alone (which served for but a third of the 
French army), exceeded fourteen thousand ; 
and that during these three months, in| 
these divisions only, the aggregate loss by | 


that of the English, And the French govern- 
ment returns quietly give themselves a 
margin of twelve thousand nine hundred and 
four men difference between outgoing and 
incoming, for whose disappearance sundry 
thevries propose to account ; and they claim 
to have had in the Crimea an effective 
strength of one hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand two hundred and forty men when the 
war closed, But, when the allied armies were 
paraded before General Luders, on the con- 
clusion of peace, the French Commander-in- 


deaths was at least eighteen thousand !|chief, with every effort, placed in review 
The medical staff was so unequal to the | order a force of, at the utmost, forty thousand 
duties with which it was overwhelmed, that| men, Say there were in all ho<pitals forty 
one surgeon was habitually called upon to| thousand sick “ effectives,” add the twelve 
order medicine and food for about two|thousand men at Eupatoria, leave a wide 
hundred cases in succession, and was bound) margin for any possible addition, and there 
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also to get through his round in about) 
two hours and a-half, because breakfast or | 
dinner could not be served until his work | 
was done, 

The condition of French hospitals in the 
latter days of the Crimean occupation was 
even worse than that of the English hos- | 
pitals in the beginning of it. At Pera, the 
number of sick was disproportionate to the 
capacity of the hospital—there being double 
the number of patients that there ever were 
even of healthy soldiera in the place, They 
were a prey, of course, to typhus. The 
aspect of the patients brought to the mind 
of an observer the fever that spread during | 
the days of Irish famine. The diet of the 
sick private was meagre and insufficient, | 
while that at the officers’ hospital consisted 
of game, fish, oysters, turkey, pigeons, pastry 
of all kinds, fruits, fresh and preserved, and 
the finer kinds of wine. 

Of the French hospital sheds for sick | 
soldiers at Gulhaneh, at the same period, we 
are told that “the air was fetid, pungent, 
loathsome, occasioning an instinctive impulse | 
to rush from its influence. To hear of the 
daily rate of mortality” (from twenty to 
thirty) “was not so shocking as it was to 
observe the irremediable state of the living.” 
Of those who do not die, few only, under such 
conditions, can recover. ‘There is reason for 
the assertion that, throughout the war, not 
one in tive received in the French hospitals | 
on the Bosphorus was sent back for service 
In the Crimea. 

We need not multiply these details. Such 





must remain a missing furce, which, with the 
twelve thousand unaccountables, makes, at 
the lowest calculation, fifty thousand men 
beyond the recognised mortality, who once 
have been alive in flesh and blood, but now 
live only in ink and paper. 

Even in ordinary times French hygidne is 
less efficient than our own. Returns of a 
more trustworthy kind show that the mor- 
tality of infants—the best test of unwhole- 
some conditions of life—is in France decidedly 
greater than in England. Hard work kills 
more of us in middle life; but, again, we have 
more fongevity. Our other reason for referring 
to the French mortality in the Crimea during 


| the last months of the Russian war is, because 


this mortality shows that the marvellous 
improvement in the health of English soldiers 
did not depend upon any accident of climate, 
or on the mere cessation of siege-work, 


| Those advantages the army of France shared 


with us. We had obeyed the conditions of 
life ; but, they sank under the unwholesome 
influences we had overcome, Our men were 
even healthier than they would be in barrack 
on an English heath ; there was less sickness 
among them, than there is amony the house- 
hold cavalry at home. The whole French 
army was perishing, and, hAd not peace been 
concluded, would have perished utterly. 

And is all this to yield us nothing but a 
bit of record? Never before was there so 
conspicuous an evidence afforded of the 
nature of those fevers and plagues which infest 
our towns and villages, and of the readiness 
with which they can be conquered, when we 
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80 
are determined that they shall not conquer 
us. Of the vast saving of life that can be 
effected in any army, and not less surely also 
in any state ; of the economy of sanitary disci- 
jline, and of the ease with which it can be 
lcoaghs to bear on a community, we have 
had proof. No use, however, has been yet 
made of the knowledge thus impressed upon 
the country. Questions of — health 
stand where they did. The soldiers saved to 
the country, come back to foul barracks. 
Even in the application of the laws of health 
to military discipline, not one step forward has 
been conceded. Having wakened up, under the 
urgency of a great dread; having established 
in one place and for a few months, rules that 
should be common and universal, and, having 
derived signal advantage from so doing, our 
Somnus “down did lay his heavy head,” and 
typhus has come to his own again. Army 
officials sneer as judiciously as ever, at all 
sanitary crotchets, and with a pleasant short- 
ness of memory ask, what good the sanitary 
people did in the Crimea ? 
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THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 


Tuts is the true story of the escape of a 
little Huguenot from the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day. 

The massacre took place at Paris, in the 
year fifteen hundred and seventy-two. It 
was the practical consequence of the hatred 
of the Papists for the members of the Re- 
formed Religion, who desired nothing but 
to think for themselves on subjects which 
concerned their eternal salvation. The 
King of France and his mother were at 
the head of the conspiracy ; and the signal 
for the beginning of the bloodshed was the 
tolling of a church bell, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Royal Palace. Men 
and women of the Reformed Keligion, and 
their innocent children, were assussinated, 
under the encouragement ard superintend- 
ence of the Church and State, in all quarters 
of Paris. The chief man of the Huguenots— 
the famous Admiral de Coligny—suffered 
with the rest of the victims. He was offli- 
cially murdered at night, in his own house, 
and his dead body was thrown from the 
window of his bedchamber into the court- 
yard below. This atrocious massacre was 
perpetrated in the name of Christianity ; and 
was invented and directed by men who were 
acquainted with the existence of the New 
Testament, and who, in the natural course 
of their studies, must have read the words of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

In those times of savage cruelty and of 
worse than Pagan wiekeduess, there lived at 
Paris two brothers, who were Huguenots, 
and gentlemen of distinction in that day. 
Oue of the brothers bore his family name, 
and was called Monsieur de la Force. The 
other was known by the title of the Sieur de 
Caumont. 
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It so happened that some time before the 
day of the massacre, M. de la Force, the 
a of the two brothers, had proved 

imself to be a good customer and friend toa 
certain horse-dealer, of whom he had pur- 
chased, on various occasions, nine or ten 
horses. Strange as it may appear, this person, 
although he was a horse-dealer, was really a 
sensible, humane,and honest man. A few hours 
before the massacre began, he happened to be | 
in the neighbourhood of Admiral de Coligny’s 
house, and he there saw, or heard, something 
which gave him a suspicion of the murders 
which the Papixts were then on the point of | 
committing. He immediately thought of his | 
kind patron and customer, aad determined to 
warn him in time of the imminent danger to 
which he was exposed, as a man of distine- 
tion among the Huguenots. To do this, it 
was necessary for the horse-dealer to cross 
the Seine; M. de la Force living on that 
bank of the river which was opposite to | 
the bank on which the King’s Palace and | 
the house of Admiral de Coligny were 
situated. 

The River Seine was crossed by ferry-boats 
in those days, When the horse-dealer reached 
that part of the bank on which the Royal 
Palace stood, and asked for passage in one of 
the ferry-boats in attendance there, he was 
told that they were all engaged on special 
service. He went a little further on, to try 
what he could do at the next station—but 
here the ferry-boats had all been removed. 
Knowing that the minutes were precious, and 
determined to succeed in his errand of mercy, | 
the brave man took off his clothes, tied them | 
in a bundle on his head, and passed the river 
by swimming. Once on the other bank, he 
lost no time in going straight to the house of 
M. de la Force, and warning him of his dan- | 
ger. The Huguenot gentleman, thereupon, 
immediately betook himself to his brother, | 
the Sieur de Caumont, who lived near him; | 
and the two called together all their friends 
of the Reformed Religion who were within 
reach, to consult on the best means of escap- 
ing the deadly danger which now threatened | 
them, 

After some discussion, the Sieur de Cau- 
mont, ignorant of the part which the King | 
had secretly taken in orgavising the massacre, 
proposed that all the persons assembled 
should go straight to the Palace, and place 
themselves under the Royal protection. This | 
advice was adopted, and they set forth at | 
once for the nearest station of ferry-boats on | 
that side of the river. 

Arrived at the place, they found that every 
one of the boats had been removed to the 
opposite bank. This circumstance aroused 
their suspicions, and forced them to the con- 
clusion that the conspiracy against their lives 
was sauctioned in high official quarters. They 
resolved to return immediately ; to get to 
horse with their families; to muster in 4 
park in the neighbourhood of Paris, called 
alle — 
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| who have offended no one. 


| on Captain Martin and his men, 





Charles Dickens.] THE LITTLE 
the Pré-aux-Cleres, and thence to escape to 
the safest places of refuge at their disposal in 
the country. 

While they were preparing for departure, 
news came that the ferryboats were ap- 
proaching the side of the river on which 
they lived, all filled with soldiers armed to 
the teeth. 

Upon this, the fugitives mounted without 


losing another instant, and made for the Pré-! 
The horses were ready for M.| 


aux-Cleres, 
de la Force and his brother. The Sieur de 
Caumont rode off with the rest. M. de la 


Force (who was a widower) was detained by | 
some «ifficulty in getting his two boys safely | 


on horsebuck—was detained so long that he 
gave up all hope of joining the fugitives; and, 
returning to his house, closed all the doors, 
and determined to defend his children and 
himself on his own hearth. 

Defence, however, was bopeless against the 
number of assailants who were now approach- 
The street was filled with soldiers, 
who threatened to break in the door if it was 
not opeued, It being only too evident that 


| they could execute their threat in a few 
| minutes, their demand was complied with, 
| for the sake of not irritating them unneces- 
| sarily. 


They rushed in at once, with their drawn 


| swords, headed by a Captain, named Martin, 
| and all shouting together, “Kill! kill!” 
| Their first proceeding was to disarm the 
| master and his servants, and to place them, 
|| with the two boys, in a corner of the| 
|| room. 
|| his prayers, and had better be quick about 
| it,” said Captain Martin; “for you will all 


* Any one of you who likes may say 


die together in five minutes’ time.” 
M. de la Force, preserving his self-posses- 


| sion, replied : 


“Do what you will with me: I am pre- 


| pared to die, if need be, in five minutes’ time. 


But have some compassion on these children, 
By putting them 
to death you will gain nothing. By preserv- 
ing their lives you may profit yourself con- 
siderably, for | have the means of rewarding 
your moderation by payment of a heavy 
ransom.” 

This last argument made some impression 
They put 
up their swords, and dispersed to pillage the 
house. Being unable to find the necessary 
keys (the person who kept them having taken 
to flight), they burst open closed doors, and 
broke open locked boxes in the court-yard. 
In a short space of time, all the property of 
M. de la Force, in money, plate, aud clothes, 
had passed into their keeping. 

Having completed the pillage, Captain 
Martin and his men came back to their pri- 
suners, and told them with many oaths that 
die they must, as the soldiers had orders to 
kill all the Huguenots in Paris, without 
Sparing anybody. M. de la Force again ap- 
pealed to them on their only weak point, the 
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! love of money, and promised to ransom the 
‘lives of himself, his children, and his servants 


at the price of two thousand crowns. Captain 
Martin looked at his men, pondered a little, 
and then said roughly: “So be it. Followme, 
all of you.” 

Having got his prisoners into the court- 
yard, he made them tear up their handker- 
chiefs, and fix the strips in the form of a 
cross on their hats. After which, he directed 
them to turn up their right sleeves as high 
as their shoulders. The cross on the hat and 
the turned-up sleeve were peculiarities of 
dress previously agreed upon to distinguish 
the Puapists from their Huguenot victims. 
Thus protected from discovery, they were 
taken across the river by Captain Martin, 
without delay. 

They were altogether five in number. The 
father, the two boys, a man_ servant 
named Gast, and a Page named La Vigerie. 
On reaching the other side of the river, they 
passed the bodies of murdered Huguenots, 
weltering in their blood, at every step. Cap- 
tain Martin, without looking to the right 
hand or the left, led his prisoners straight to 





his own house ; and, having bestowed them 
there in safety, made ready to go out again, 
and continue the work of murder and pillage 
in his own neighbourhood. Before he went 
away, however, he addressed himself to M. 
de la Force, and insisted on that gentlemgan’s 
pledging his word of honour, that neither he 
nor his children would attempt to escape 
before the ransom was paid. Having been 
satisfied on this point (for he knew well 
enough that M. de la Force was a man who 
held his promise sacred), he took himself off, 
recommending the prisoners to be quick in 
getting the money, and leaving two Swiss 
soldiers to guard them in his absence, 

M. de la Force, knowing the importance of 
losing no time, immediately sent his man- 
servant, Gast, to his sister-in-law, Madame 
de Brisembourg, who lived at the Arsenal. 
Gast was to tell her all that had happened, 
and to implore her to raise the sum of 
money required for the ransom, as soon as 
possible. 

On his return to his master, Gast reported 
that the lady would undertake to raise the 
money and send it by the next day. She also 
sent word that the news of the lives of her 
brother-in-law and his children having been 
spared, had already reached the ears of the 
King, and that the worst consequences were 
to be apprehended as the result of that 
unhappy circumstance. 

Having delivered his message, the servant 
implored his master to seek safety by flight— 
the more especially as the two Swiss soldiers 
appointed to watch the prisoners, were secretly 
horrified at the massacre, and were perfectly 
ready to let them go. But M. de la Force, 
with a dauntless sense of honour, which would 
have influenced few men at that moment, 
and which no words can praise as it deserves 
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to be praised, steadily refused to profit by| ont all together, “Kill! kill!” and attacked 
Gast’s sugyestion. their defenceless prisoners. 

“I have passed my word to wait here till] The eldest boy was the first slain; and his 
the ransom is paid,” said that brave and ad-| father was the next victim. The youngest 
mirable gentleman; “and I will not save|son (the same who had shown such courage 
my life by breaking my promise. Here I will) in pleading for his life), had the presence 
stop till the money comes ; and I will leave it| of mind to drop to the ground with them, 
to God in his wisdom to dispose of me and of|and to lie there as still as if he too had 
my children, as He sees good.” been killed by the same sword-thrusts which 

Hearing these words, the servants hesitated | had despatched his father and his brother. 
about taking to flight by themselves, not | Gast, the servant, was murdered last. All 

| knowing where to go, and not having any/| the clothing of the bodies was torn off them. 
means of procuring horses. They waited,|The living boy lay naked in the blood of 
therefore, in the house, with the purpose of|his nearest and dearest relations — to all 
concealing themselves in the upper rooms at| outward appearance death-stained by his 
the first approach of danger. wounds, like the rest. 

The rest of the day passed, and the night} As the Count and his men withdrew, be- 
followed, and nothing happened. Neither|lieving that they had successfully accom- 
Captain Murtin nor any of his men came| plished the butchery of their four prisoners, 
near the house. On the next day, when the|certain poor Papists living in the street, 
reusom was due, there arrived, instead of the| stole out from their houses to look at the 
Captain who was to receive it, a certain Papist | dead bodies. One among them, a Marker 
nobleman, named the Count de Coconas, fol-|at a Tennis Court, staid longer than the 
lowed by a guard of forty soldiers. The Count | rest on the scene of slaughter; and said to 
informed M. de la Force that the King’s| himself sorrowfully, looking at the younger 
brother had heard of their being taken pri-|son as he lay on the ground; 
soners, and that he desired tospeak with them| “Sad, sad! here is the body of a mere 
immediately. While he was giving this mes- | child!” 
sage, he allowed his men to tear off the outer} The boy, whose name was Jacques, hear- 
clothing of M. de la Force and his sons.|ing these compassionate words, ventured to 
Finding themselves used in this way, they | raise his head, and said, piteously : 


suspected that the pretended message was a| “Iam not dead. For mercy’s sake, save 
1 ” 


falsehood, and prepared themselves for the| my life 


worst. M. de la Force appealed, as alast| The Marker instantly pressed him back to 
resource, to the Count’s sense of justice, plead-| the ground again, and whispered : 

ing that his life, and the life of his sons, had} “Hush! Don’t move yet, my little man. 
been spared on condition of paying a ransom, | The soldiers are still in the neighbourhood.” 
and that the money was to be sent that very}! Having spoken those words of warning, he | 
day. His youngest son, who had shown mar- | withdrew a few paces, and walked back wards 
vellous courage and coolness in the midst of| and forwards for a little while, watching, on 
deadly danger, joined M. de la Force in try-| the other side of the street. In a few minutes | 














ing to touch the Count’s heart by his innocent 
entreaties. They spoke long; the boy, when 
he found his father getting agitated, trying to 
console and quiet him, When they had said 
all that it was possible to say, the only 
answer the Count condescended to give them, 
was this :— 

“TI was told there were two servants with 
you ; and | see neither of them. Where are 
they 7?” ‘ 

On the first approach of the soldiers, the 
Page had wisely flown to the protection of 
the two Swiss guards. Gast, unfortunately 
for himself, had rushed up-stairs to one of 
the garrets, and had there endeavoured to 
lie hid. He was searched for by the Count’s 
order, was found, and was brought down-stairs, 
to take his place with his fellow prisoners, 
The Page could not be discovered anywhere. 

“Only four!” said the Count, running 
them over with his eye. “Never mind. March 
them out.” 

They left the house, with their guards all 
round them, and were led into a lonely bye- 
street in the neighbourhood. There the 
soldiers halted, drew their swords, called 


he came back, and saying: “ ‘They are gone, | 
now—you may get up, my boy,” put his | 
ragged old cloak over the naked body of | 
Jacques, and led him away by the hand. | 
They had not walked many paces, before | 
some people met them, and asked who that | 
strangely-dressed boy was. 

“My nephew,” answered the Marker. 
“The little rascal has been getting drunk, 
and I am taking him home to give him a good 
whipping.” | 

The worthy man’s home was a garret in a | 
ruinous old house. Arrived there, he gave | 
Jacques some water to wash himself, and | 
some ragged clothing belonging to the nephew, 
whom the boy now personated. He was 80 
poor that he had nothing to eat or drink ; and | 
seeing that Jacques had a littie ring still left | 
on his finger, he asked leave to go out and | 
pawn it, to get some food. They supped, and 
breakfasted, the next morning, on tiie money 
obtained by the ring ; and, then the Marker | 
asked Jacques what he proposed to do next, | 
and where he wanted to go. 

The boy answered by begging to be taken | 
to the Palace, where he had a sister who 
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occupied a place in the Queen’s household.'sembourg, who immediately felt that her 
The Marker shook his head at that pro- nephew was no longer in safety under her own 




















posal, and declined to risk the gallows by | 
taking a young Huguenot, whose life he had | 
saved, to the head-quarters of the Papist con- 
spiracy. 

The next suggestion offered by Jacques, | 
was that they should go to the Arsenal, 
where his aunt, Madame de Brisembourg, 
lived. The Marker was ready to undertake | 
this expedition, though it was rather a long | 
and dangerous one, provided they passed 
through no principal streets, Before they 
started, he took occasion to remind Jacques 
of his poverty, and inquired if Madame de 
Brisembourg was a likely woman to give as 
much as thirty crowns for the safe delivery | 
of her nephew, at the gates of the Arsenal. 
Jacques promised, in his aunt’s name, that 
the sum should be forthcoming, and they | 
started immediately. 

They got to the Arsenal without misad- 
ventures of any sort. Arrived at the gate, 
Jacques said to his companion :— 

“Wait here ; and I will send you out your 
nephew’s clothes, and the thirty crowns for 
taking care of me.” 

While he was speaking, the gate was 
opened by some one coming out ; and Jacques 
dexterously slipped in, before it was closed | 
again. He wandered about the place, look-! 
ing for the building in which his aunt lived, 
and meeting no persons but strangers, whom 
he was afraid to inquire of. At last, who 
should he see but the Page in his late father’s 
service—the lad who had been saved by the 
Swiss guards ! | 

The Page (who had taken refuge with Ma- | 
| dame de Brisembourg on the night of the 
murder), did not recognise his young master 
at first, in the ragged clothing of the Marker’s | 
nephew. Jacques made himself known, and 
was taken instantly to his aunt. 

Madame de Brisembourg having heard 
that her brother-in-law, and both his children, 
had been killed, was in bed, overwhelmed by | 
the shock of that dreadful intelligence. Her | 
joy and astonishment can hardly be imagined, 
when she found her youngest nephew stand- 
ing alive and well by her bedside. She im-| 
mediately ordered proper clothing for him, 
and arranged that his bed should be made in 
her own dressing-room. Jacques did not for-| 

et his friend the Marker, in the happiness of 

nding an asylum. He begged thirty crowns | 
from his aunt, and sent them out, with the 
ragged clothes, to his preserver, who was wait-| 
ing at the gate. 

Jacques enioved two days of rest and se-| 
curity in his aunt’s dressing-room. At the 
end of that time, Marshal de Biron (Head of 
the Artillery Department), was told that the 
King had discovered that certain Huguenots 
had taken refuge at the Arsenal, and that 
His Majesty was determinea vo nave tnem 
sought for without delay. This bad news the 
Marshal communicated to Madame de Bri- 





roof, 
The next morning, accordingly, she caused 
him to be dressed as a Page in the service of 


| Marshal de Biron, and placed him, with 


many tears, under the protection of the 
Sieur de Born, a lieutenant-general of artil- 
lery, in whose good sense and humanity she 
could put perfect trust. 

The Sieur de Born took Jacques out of the 
Arsenal and brought him to a house in the 
neighbourhood belonging to a person con- 
nected with the Artillery Department, 
named Guillon. “ Be so good,” said the Sieur 
de Born, “as to give this lad house-room for 
a few days. He is the son of an old friend of 
mine, and he is about to enter the service of 
the Marshal de Biron, in the capacity of 
Page.” Guillon accepted the charge readily. 
He was a sharp man, and he strongly sus- 
pected that the story about the Marshal de 
Biron’s page was a mere invention. However, 
fortunately for Jacques, he was under obliga- 
tions to the Sieur de Born ; so he kept his 
suspicions to himself, and received the young 
stranger very et 

Jacques remained unmolested in the house 
of Guillon for a week. His host was accus- 
tomed to go out every morning to his duties, 
and to return to dinner—on which occasion 
the lad generally ran to open the door for 
him. On the eighth day the usual knock 
came at the usual time, and Jacques opened 
the door ; but, seeing a stranger standing on 
the threshold, immediately clapped it to 
again in his face. Upon this, the man 
called through the door, “ Don’t be afraid, 
my boy. Iam a messenger of your aunt’s, 
and I am sent to know how you are.” 
Jucques called back, that his health was 
excellent, and that he was very much obliged 
to his aunt; but he took good care not to 
open the door again. The deadly peril 
through which he had passed, had taught 
him to be as cautious as any grown man in 
Paris, 

When the master of the house came back, 
a. little later, Jacques told him what had 
happened. Guillon, with a look of aiarm, 
started up from his dinner, and ran to the 
Arsenal to make inquiries at the apartments 
of Madame de Brisembourg. The iuforma- 
tion he received there, justified the worst 
suspicions. Madame de Brisembourg had 
sent no messenger to inquire after her 
nephew’s health, The stranger was evidently 
a Papist spy. 

There was no resource now for Jacques, 
but to resign all hopes of finding an asylum 
in Paris, and to risk the danger of trying to 
escape into the country. If he nai not 
possessed powerful friends at the Arsenal, he 
would never have been able to make the 
attempt. As it was, his aunt’s influence with 
the Marshal de Biron, was powerful enough 
to give him another chance for his life. Th 
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Marshal had a royal passport intended for the | 
use of two persons in his service—that is to 
say, of his steward, the Sieur de Fraisse, and | 
of one of the pages, who was accustomed to 
carry his written orders to the commanding 
officer of a troop of soldiers, then in garrison 
in the country. It was arranged that the 
steward should make use of the passport im- 
mediately, and that he should take ‘Jacques 
with him in the character of page. 

At the gate of the city by which they 
passed out, they found the Sieur de Born 
waiting to lend them his assistance, in case 
of any difficulties. He introdu¢ed Jacques 
to the official persons who examined the 
posers, as a relation of his own, who 
1ad recently entered the service of the 
Marshal de Biron, Thanks to this recom- 
mendation, the passport proved effectual ; 
and the steward and the page rode through 
the gate without hindrance and without 
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question. 

As soon as they passed the guard, Jacques 
asked where they were going to. “We are 
going into the country, if it pleases God,” 
said the Sieur de Fraisse. “I hope from 


my heart it may please Him,” answered | 


Jacques. 
high road. 

After two days’ riding they put up at an 
inn, where they met with a Person of 
Quality, who had arrived before them, and 
who rejoiced in a train of seven mounted 
servants. The Person of Quality was a 
zealous Papist, and talked in high spirits of 
the successful slaughtering of the scoundrell 
Huguenots, as he called them. He also too 
a great fancy to Jacques, and proposed, as 
they were travelling the same way, to offer 
him the protection of his train of seven 
mounted servants, Jacques and the steward 
were afraid to decline this offer. So the next 
day they all travelled together. 

When they put up again for the night, the | 
Person of Quality, ordered his dressing- 
gown to make himself comfortable after the 
journey. Jacques recognised the pattern the 


And away they went along the 





moment the dressing-gown was produced. It 
had belonged to his father. 

Once wrapped up comfortably, with his 
boots off and his legs on a chair, the Person 
of Quality, resumed his rejoicings over the 
massacre of the Huguenots, He said that 
only one mistake of any consequence had been 
committed in the execution of that righteous 
butchery, and that was caused by allowing 
the Sieur de Caumont (Jacques’ uncle) to 
escape. This circumstance the Person of 
Quality sincerely regretted ; but he was con- 
soled by calling to mind that M. de la Force 
and both his children had perished, at any 
rate; and he was not without hope that he 
might yet find out the place of the Sieur de 
Caumont’s retreat, and have the satisfaction 
of killing that detestable Huguenot with his 
own hands. 

This discourse and the discovery of the 


<= 


[Conducted by 
dressing-gown had such an effect on Jacques, 
that he took the first opportunity of en- 
treating the steward to tind out some 
meuns of continuing their journey alone, the 
next day. The Sieur de Fraixse was only 
too anxious to grant the request. He and 
Jacques rose the next morning before day- 
break, paid their bill, called for their horses, 
and rode off, while the Person of Quality was 
fast asleep. 

They encountered other dangers from atray 
Papist travellers, from which they escaped, 
however, with very little difficulty. The 
further they got from Paris, the fewer risks 
they ran. On the eighth day after their de- 
parture, they reached a large building, 
situated in a very remote place, and called 
Castlenau. This was the end of their jour- 
ney; for here the Sieur de Caumont liad 
flown for refuge, after riding out to the 
Pré-aux-Clercs with the rest of the Huguenot 


| fugitives, 


“ Nobody,” says the ancient chronicler from 
whose pages these particulars are taken— 
“nobody would believe, if I tried to relate it, 
how the Sieur de Caumont rejoiced over the 
recovery of the nephew whom he had given 
up for dead. From that time furth he loved 
the boy as if he had been his son; and the | 
first lesson he taught him was to thank God, | 
on his knees, night and morning, for his 
deliverance from Jeath.” | 

It is good to know that Jacques showed | 
himself well worthy of his uncle’s affection | 
and care. He entered the army, and rose to | 
the highest distinction as a soldier. In | 
French history his name is famous, as the | 
Marshal de la Force. He escaped death on | 
the field of battle as marvellously as he had 
escaped it in the streets of Paris, and he | 
lived prosperously to the ripe old age of | 
eighty-four years. | 

This is all there is to tell of the escape | 
of Jacques from the Massacre of St. Bar- | 
tholomew’s Day. 


A NEW IDEA OF AN OLD SLAVE- 
CAPTAIN, | 


TuERE is probably scarcely a full-grown 
person in this kingdom, who, in connection 
with the slave-trade, has not heard ‘of the 


“horrors of the middle passage.” ‘The pic- 
tures that we have had presented to us of the 
treatment of negroes in their transit from 
Africa to America have invariably been of 
the most horrible and heart-rending kind. 
Doubtless there is much painful truth in the 
statements of the sufferings of the slaves in 
their journey from the interior to the coast, 
and afterwards in their passage across the 
Atlantic, even after allowing for the pardon- 
able colouring imparted to such statements 
by the sensitive humanity of those noble and 
disinterested men, who, amidst all the false 
principles and venal legislation of the latter | 
part of the last, aud the commencement of 
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the present century, lived and moved for no| 
other end than to endeavour to put down| 
an unjust, unchristian, and nefarious trattic. 
Seventy years of English labour, twenty mil- 
lions of English money, and an African 
squadron, kept up by English — at an 
annual cost of half-a-million, have been 
powerless, however, to extinguish the trade | 
in human beings in any places except our} 
own colonies. At this present time there 
exists an annual exportation of more than 
one hundred thousand negroes from the 
coast of Africa to Cuba, the Southern States 
of North America, and the French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese settlements. As the ship- 
ments are contraband, they are carried on in 
vessels constructed more for rapid sailing 
than commodious stowage, and the sufferings 
of the unfortunate negroes are consequently 
increased. Still, the demand for slave-labour 
is so great, and the price offered for the 
negro is so high, that the trade is immensely 
lucrative, even after allowing for the loss of 
one-half the cargo by death from close pack- 
ing, or throwing overboard, to lighten the 
vessel during the heat of a chase. It is a 
melancholy and an appalling fact—a fact 
that ought to call Clarkson and Wilberforce 
from their graves—that the condition of the 
negro during the sea-transit is ten times 
worse at the present time than it was when 
the trade was legal. The only operation of 
the so-called Abolition Bills has been to 
impose difficulties in the way of supply, 
without destroying to any great extent the 
demand, and the inevitable result is an 
increase of price for the human commodity. 

The slave-trade of a hundred years ago 
may have been conducted badly and cruelly 
in individual instances, by brutal captains, 
such as, unfortunately, we have at the present 
time in our ordinary Merchant Service ; but, 
Thave materials before me that will enable 
me to give a tolerably authentic picture of 
a slave-captain of seventeen hundred and 
ninety, who may have been a very favourable 
specimen of his class. 

Captain Hugh Crow was born in the town 
of Rumsay, Isle of Man, in the year seventeen 
hundred and sixty-five. When very young, 
he lost his right eye ; and when only twelve 
years of age he was nearly drowned, but was 
preserved to pass the chief part of his life 
on the element that threatened to destroy 
him in his youth, Being brought up at a 
Seaport town, he imbibed an inclination for a 
sea-faring life; and, after two years’ labour 
as a bout-builder, he went his first voyage in 
the spring of seventeen hundred and eighty- 
two. While at Cork, before setting sail 
under convoy for Barbadoes, he saw, for the 
first time, great scenes of oppression and 
distress under the cruel system o! impress- 
ment. He saw sailors swimming from ship 
to ship to escape the press-gang ; some nearly 
smothered by stowing themselves away in 





| confined places below decks; others, who| 
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| arrived 
| ‘ 
labourers, who were to be sold for so many 
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were not fortunate enough to escape, dragged 
on board by the hair of their heads. 

In October, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three, he set sail for the coast of America ; 
and at Charleston he saw several vessels 
from Ireland crowded with poor 


years, by the captains, to defray the cost of 
their passage out. Among them were many 
half-starved poor creatures, who were adver- 
tised to be sold to the highest bidder ; and 
ut the sale, while the whites were bidding, 
the blacks, who attended in large numbers, 
would indulge their love of fun at the expense 
of the poor [rishmen, by exclaiming: “ One 
dollar more for ’em da; I have ’em, Three 
bit more for ’em da; I have ’em. Negra 
buy buckra now!” Such scenes as these, if 
nothing else, must have inclined him to look 
upon the slave-trade with calmness instead of 
horror. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-nine he 
had several offers to go as mate to the coast 
of Africa, but he refused them, having not 
yet overcome his repugnance to the slave- 
trade ; but in seventeen hundred and ninety 
his friends overruled his objections, and he 
was appointed chief mate to a fine brig, and 
sailed on his first voyage to the slave-country. 
His visit gave him a favourable opinion of 
the blacks, especially of the natives of Benin, 
whom he found to be a truly fine, tractable 
race of people. His affection for the negro 
increased with time, and in every case it 
seems to have been fully returned. On the 
occasion of his second voyage to New Cala~ 
bar, soon after they had weighed anchor with 
a cargo of negroes, they were overtaken by a 
tornado, with thunder, lightning, and rain, 
and before they could take in sail or let go 
the anchor, they were driven ashore, The 
storm and darkness of the night made their 
situation one of eminent peril. To lighten 
the ship they employed gangs in starting the 
water-casks and heaving the fire-wood over, 
The ship beyan to lie over almost on her 
beam-ends; and dreading that the poor 
blacks below, whose cries were most dis- 
tressing, might be suffocated, they allowed 
them to come on deck at the risk of their 
own lives, for they outnumbered the crew in 
the proportion of ten to one, Their chief 
dependence was upon the good disposition of 
sixty of the negroes whom they had shipped 
on the windward coast, a race superior to 
those of New Calabar. The confidence was 
not misplaced; for, perceiving the danger, 
they were so active to assist, that they were 
mainly instrumental in saving the ship. 
During this voyage, one of these windward- 
coast men fell overboard, and the studding 
sails being set at the time below and aloft, 
the ship was running at the rate of seven or 
eight knots, and it was some time before 
they could bring her to. Chiet mate Hugh 
Crow, being anxious to save the poor fellow, 
if possible, he prevailed upon four of the crew 
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to accompany him, and they started in a’ 
leaky boat towards the place where they 
thought he had fallen, and continued to pull 
in search of him for about an hour, but in 
vain. At last, when they were about to give 
him up for lost, they discovered him on the 
point of sinking, in an exhausted condition. 
They got him into the crazy boat, which was 
half-full of water, and made towards the ship ; 
two men constantly bailing, two men pulling 
for their lives, Hugh Crow steering, and the 
poor black lying on the stern-seat nearly 
dead. ‘This circumstance made our future 
captain a great favourite with the poor 
grateful blacks. 

In seventeen hundred and ninety-two, laws 
were made for the better regulation of the 
African trade, of which Hugh Crow and 
every person acquainted with the business 
heartily approved. One of these laws was, 
that only five blacks should be carried for 
every three tons’ burden ; and Hugh Crow 
thinks proper to pay an especial compliment 
to Mr. Wilberforce, as one of the promoters 
of these very proper regulations, for this 
wise restriction. 

The following entry goes to show what was | 
paid for negroes at Bonny, in eighteen hun- 
dred and ten : 


One piece of chintz, eighteen yards long. 
One piece of baft, eighteen yards long. 

One piece of chilloe, eighteen yards long. 
One piece of baudanoe, seven handkerchiefs, 
One piece of neccanee, fourteen yards long. 
One piece of cashtoe, fourteen yards long. 
One piece of photoe, fourteen yards long. 
Three pieces of ramatts, forty-five handkerchiefs, 
One large brass pan, 

Two muskets. 

Twenty-five kegs of powder, 

One hundred flints, 

Two bags of shot. 

Twenty knives. 

Four iron pots, 

Four hats. 

Four caps. 

Four cutlasses, 

Six bunches of beads. 

Fourteen gallons of brandy. 


The articles cost about twenty-five pounds, 
and in no case were negroes procured, as 
many have supposed, for nothing. 

The diet-scale and regulations of the slaves | 
upon the sea-passage in Huyh Crow’s vessel | 
were thoughtful, and calculated to promote 
the health and cleanliness of all on board. 
They frequently bought from the natives! 
considerable quantities of dried shrimps to | 
make broth, and a very excellent dish they 
made, mixed with flour and palm-oil, and 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Both whites 
and blacks were fond of this mess. In addi- | 
tion to yams, they gave them, for a change, | 
fine shelled beans and rice cooked together, 
and this was served up to each individual 
with a plentiful proportion of the soup. On 
other days their soup was mixed with pickled 
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yams, cut up thin and boiled with a propor. 
tion of pounded biscuit, For the sick were 
provided strong soups, and middle messes, 
prepared from mutton, goat’s flesh, fowls, &,, 
to which were added sago and lilipees, the 
whole mixed with port-wine and sugar, 
With regard to the personal comfort of the 
blacks, on their coming on deck about eight 
o’clock in the morning, water was provided 
to wash their hands and faces, a mixture of 
lime-juice to cleanse their mouths, towels to 
wipe with, and chew sticks (pieces of young 
branches of the common lime) to clean their 
teeth. A dram of brandy bitters was given 
to each, and clean spoons being served out, 
they breakfasted about nine o’clock. About 
eleven, if the day was fine, they washed their 
bodies all over, and after wiping themselves 
dry, were allowed to use palm-oil, their 
favourite cosmetic. Pipes and tobacco were 
then supplied to the men, and beads and 
other articles were distributed amongst the 
women to amuse them; after which they 
were permitted to dance and run about the 
deck to keep them in good spirits. A middle 
mess of bread and cocoa-nuts was given them 
about mid-day, The third meal was served 
at about three o'clock, and after everything 
was cleaned out and arranged below for their 
accommodation, they were generally sent 
down below about four or five o’clock in the 
evening. A thatched house was also built 
on deck from stem to stern for the comfort 
of the slaves, and the thorough ventilation of 
the vessel. 

Such a favourite was Captain Hugh Crow 
with the blacks, that on one occasion when, 
just as the vessel had left Bonny and sprung 
a leak that they stopped up as well as they 
could with pieces of beef, the negroes all 
crowded round the Captain, shaking his hand, 
and begging that they might be employed in 
assisting the crew; and by their exertions 
at the pumps kept the vessel afloat until 
assistance arrived in tie morning from the 
coast. When an illness compelled the Cap- 
tain to stay some time in the harbour of 
Bonny, he was invited on his recovery by 


the kings and the great men to visit them | 


on shore, and spend a few weeks with them, 
When he reached the town, all classes were 
lavish with their presents to him, and the 
children, amongst whom he was well known, 
sang after him in the streets. 

Captain Crow’s voyages were not under 
taken without many and sevefe engagements 
with French privateers, and on the twenty- 
first of February, eighteen hundred, after an 
action of nine hours with one of these vessels, 
he came off victorious, with the loss of two 
slaves and with considerable damage to his 
ship. When the French were finally beaten 
off the Captain went down below to retum 
thanks for the victory, when the black women 
crowded round him with tears in their eyes, 
saluting him, and thanking their gods that 
he had overcome the enemy. In ashort time 
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after this rencontre they arrived at Kingston 
Jamaica, when eight men-of-war came along- 
side taking from them every man and boy 
they had on board, and raising reflections in 
the Captain’s mind as to the relative cruelty 
of slavery and impressment. The most des- 
perate engagement that the Captain was 
perhaps ever engaged in was on the night of 
the first of December, eighteen hundred and 
six, by mistake with two British men-of-war. 
He was hailed by these vessels in English, 
but he had his doubts, as he knew that 
French cruisers had a trick of hailing British 
ships in their own language when they 
thought deception would answer their pur- 
s. He, therefore, calmly replied, “ No 
one shall bring us to in these seas in the 
night.” Then addressing his men in a spirited 
manner, he prepared for action ; and for six 
hours they fought between two heavy fires, 
| with their masts and rigging shot away, with 
five blacks killed and numbers wounded, and 
nearly all the men more or less disabled. 
| After a most gallant, although mistaken de- 
| fence, which continued until the break of day, 
when he was knocked down senseless by a 
| splinter, they were obliged to surrender, and 
they then discovered the error they had all 
committed. The damage done to the slave- 
ship and the two men-of-war was nearly 
equal, and also the loss on both sides. Cap- 
tain Crow was in great distress of mind and 
| body, expecting to be blamed by his owners 
for rashness in entering upon the unfortunate 
engagement ;. but to his relief he received 
| a certificate from the commander of her 
| Majesty’s sloop Dart, the principal of the 
men-of-war, to the effect that he had defended 
his ship in a running action in a most gallant 
manner from what he supposed were the at- 
tacks of two French cruisers from Cayenne, 
and did not give up till his rigging and sails 
were nearly cut to pieces, and several of his 
| people wounded, Six of these people, I may 
add, afterwards died. 
| His character, compounded of kindness and 
courage, was well known to the blacks. One 
| Sunday morning when he landed at Kingston, 
| Jamaica, he found a number of his old black 
_ shipmates, all neatly dressed, waiting on the 
| wharf to receive him. Some of them took 
| hold of his hands, and the general expressions 
of welcome and good will were, “God bless 
massa! How massa do dis voyage! We 
hope massa no fight ’gen dis time.” While 
, this conversation was going on, a negro said 
| In joke ; “ Who be dis Captain Crow, you all 
sabby so much?” and his black friends re- 
lied: What dat you say, you black negro ? 
bery dog in Kingston sabby Captain Crow, 
and you bad fellow for no sabby him.” They 
then fell a-beating him with 80 little cere- 
mony, although in fun, that the Captain had 
to interfere. 
In all emergencies he did his duty. On one 
Occasion, when a fire raged on board, within 
| three feet of the powder-magazine, he went 
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below with great courage and presence of 
mind, and, by his exertions and example, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames. When he 
returned on deck the blacks—both male and 
female—clung around him in tears; some 
taking hold of his hands, some of his feet, and 
all with much earnestness and feeling, thank- 
ing Providence for their narrow escape. 

On another occasion, when he went to 
Kingston, he received another very gratifying 
proof of the affection of his old black friends. 
A great number came on deck, dressed in 
their best, and crowding round him with 
gestures of respect, exclaimed: “Gud bless 
massa! how poor massa do? Long live 
massa, for he do fight ebery voyage!” Many 
of these negroes had been with him in one 
or other of his privateer actions, and though 
his attention to them, when on board, was no 
more than he considered proper and humane, 
he was deeply affected by this mark of 
grateful remembrance from poor creatures 
whom he had brought from their homes on 
the coast of Africa. The women were neatly 
dressed in calicoes and muslins, their hair 
was tastefully arranged, and they wore long 
gold earrings. The men appeared in white 
shirts and trowsers, and flashy neckcloths, 
with their hair neatly plaited. The whole 
were at once clean and cheerful, and it 
gladdened the Captain’s heart to see them. 
When they left the ship he distributed 
amongst them a sum of money, and they bade 
him good-bye with hearts full ot thankfulness 
and joy. 

When I call up the form of the stout, one- 
eyed, courageous, kind-hearted, old slave- 
captain, doing all he can to prevent savage 
sacrifices of human life by the natives on the 
African coast, writing from  slave-ports 
fatherly, Christian, and affectionate letters to 
his son upon his entrance into life, and advis- 
ing him to steer clear of Lord Chesterfield 
and his maxims, standing up boldly and 
kindly for the character and intellect of the 
poor enslaved African, and working practi- 
cally for his comfort, even in administering 
a false and pernicious system ; jumping over- 
board at the risk of his own life to save a 
slave from drowning, and being at heart a 
thorough abolitionist, and not a mere trans- 
ferrer of the accursed trade from good hands 
to bad,—I give him a hearty shake of the 
hand even across half a century of time. 
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Wuitst I was at Agra,” a distinguished 
military officer of high rank, who had just 
been appointed as a member of the Council, 
passed through the station on his way to the 
seat of government, Calcutta. It was sup- 
posed that this general officer would, on the 
tirst vacancy, become Deputy-governor of 
Bengal ; and, of course, the society of Agra 
was resolved to do him honour. It would 


sat 7 See Number 406, page 64. 
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not do for anybody to hang back on an 
oceasion like this; and, for the nonce, both 
the civilians and the military were of one 
mind, and actually met on an amicable and 
pleasant footing, to talk the matter over, ani 
to decide upon what was to be done. After 
a friendly debate, which lasted for four hours, 
it was resolved that Sir Gunter and Lady 
Gullopaway should be invited to a ball and 
supper, and not toadinner. It was further 
determined that the entertainment should 
take place, not at Government-house (that 
would be too Civil)—not at any mess-room 
(that would be too Military)—but at a good- 
sized hall, called the Metcalfe Institution, 
this being perfectly neutral ground. My 
friend, the civilian with whom I had been 
staying, hada perfect contempt for these local 
squabbles—although he was really compelled 
to take a part therein; and, after’ the meeting 
was over, he sat down and wrote a metrical 
squib, ridiculing the whole affair, and sent it 
for publication to one of the newspapers, the 
Delhi Gazette. For this squib—seeing that 
it sneered at both the civilians and the mi- 
litary—I unfortunately got the credit, and 
the consequence was, that, when I made my 
appearance at the ball, several of the heads 
of the society who had formerly received me 
with extreme cordiality, answered me only 
in monosyllables when I addressed them. 
Indeed, I learnt afterwards, from my friend’s 
wife, that a meeting had actually been called 
to consider the propriety of not inviting me, 
and that I had very narrowly escaped that 
punishment ; for, had it not been for the vote 
of her husband, my name would have been 
omitted, as there were ten for and ten against 
me, when he held up his hand in my favour. 
But to the ball. There were present some 
twenty civilians, all dressed in black, with 
white cravats ; and each had brought with 
him his wife, or a sister, ora daughter. Of 
military men (all in full-dress uniform) there 
were about forty-five or fifty ; and the Jadies 
who came with them may have numbered 
thirty. In all, say that there were present— 
including visitors and stragglers like myself 
—one hundred and forty. 1 was rather late, 
and, on entering the room, beheld one of the 
oddest sights that I ever witnessed: all the 
black coats were huddled together, and zo 
were all the reds. They had been unanimous 
only so far as giving the entertainment was 
concerned ; and it seemed to be distinctly 
understood by each party that there was to 
be no mixing; and so the civilians formed 
quadrilles and danced with the civil ladies, 
and the soldiers with the military ladies. 
Had there been a royal regiment in Agra, 
there would have been three parties, owing 
to the jealousy that existed formerly between 
the Queen’s and the Company’s officers, 
Besides myself, there were two “interlopers 
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the pean, and here they had it with, 
vengeance. The Frenchman could not com. 
prehend this exclusiveness on the part of the 
blacks ; but the German assured us that 
to him it was a very common sight, and to by 
witnessed at every ball in every garrison 
town in his country. “But there,” said he, 
“the military look down on the civilians 
while here, it seems to me, that the civilians 
look down on the military, See! see! Sey 
how disdainfully that old Mrs. Revenue Board 
scrutinises the dress of Mrs. Lieutenant 
Colonel Damzé !” 

Sure enough such was the case. “But 
regard!” said the Frenchman, “ how angry 
is that Mrs. Sudder Adaulut, because that 
little Mrs. Infantry (whose husband, I am 
told, is the younger son of a poor English 
lord) is contemplating her, nose in the air, 
Truly this is a magnificent spectacle! Is it 
ulways so, I wonder ?” 

I was enabled, from experience, to inform 
him, that in almost every large station—and 
at Agra especially—it universally occurs; 
but that in small stations seldom or never, 

Here we were approached by Lieutenant 
Colonel Damzé himself. After exchanging 
a few words with the foreign gentlemen on 
either side of me, he passed on, seemingly 
| proud and happy at having had an opportu- 
nity of slighting me in public, on account 
of the doggerel for which I had the credit. 

“Mais monsieur,” said the Frenchman to 
me. “ Who, in wonder’s name, are all these 
| Damzé gentlemen? There is one Dama), 
colonel of such a regiment ; another Damzi, 
major in another corps, There is a Deputy- 
Commissary-General Damzé; there is a Mr, | 
Damzé in the Indian navy ; another Dama 
is a military secretary; some half-dozen | 
Damzés are, I have perceived, on the staff of | 
the Commander-in-Chief. Parbleu! C'est 
Damzé—toujours Damzé! for here, by | 
Heaven, I meet with still another Damzé! 
Who are all these Damzés ?” 

I informed him that Damzé was the patro- | 
nymic of a nobleman in power; and with this | 
explanation he was thoroughly enlightened, 
and appeared to be perfectly satisfied, 

“Let us move up towards the General,” | 
said the German Baron, who had been intro | 
duced to the old hero. “Let us go and say | 
a few words to him.” 

It was not easy to do this; hemmed in | 
as was the General by those who desired to | 
make him remember them in the future, | 
However, it was managed at last ; and, some- | 
how or other, we three interlopers, contrived | 
before long, to monopolise his attention—we, | 
the only people in the room to whom he | 
could not be of any service—for there was | 
nothing that he could give, or get for us, if | 
we had wanted his patronage. We, rather | 
maliciously—so far as the crowd was con- | 


. 








cerned—siood about the distinguished old 
man and guarded him ; and I have reason t } 
know that he was grateful to us for 
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in the East” present at that ball. The one,a 
French gentleman ; the other,a German Baron. 
They, too, were travelling about in search of 
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| doing. Towards the hour of twelve, how-| rushed up to Lady Gallopaway, and offered 
| ever, we had to stand back; for Mrs. Lieu-| her an arm (which she took) lead her away 
| tenant-Colonel Damzé came and sat upon! in triumph, leaving bis own Colonel (Damzé) 
| the sofa on the left side of the General, and old Mr. Revenue Board gasping, and 

and talked to him in an animated but some-| gazing at each other in mutual disgust and 
| what anxious manner, which became even consternation. Had a shell burst in the 
| more anxious when Mrs, Revenue Board building ; had the powder-magazine exploded 
_ approached, and taking a seat on the General’s and shattered all the windows, the commotion 
| right (eyeing Mrs, Lieutenant-Colonel Damzd| could scarcely have been greater than it was 
| with a somewhat haughty expression), con-|at that moment. No one could account for 
| gratulated the General on his recent good | this extraordinary conduct, or caprice, as it 
fortune. At this advanced stage of the even-| was termed, on the part of the old General. 
ing also, Lady Gallopaway was flanked, right | Damzé, who had just been flattering him 
| and left, by old Mr. Revenue Board and| concerning his wonderful achievements, now 

Lieutenant-Colonel Damzé, C.B. The reader declared that “the old tool had become half- 
is requested to note that these two letters—/|witted since eighteen hundred and forty- 
C.B—were Damze’s by right; or, at all| seven,” while Revenue Board, who, a quarter 
events, that he had been recommended for’ of an hour previously had, to the General’s 
the order, and that the recommendation had | face, held forth on the unflinching indepen- 
been instantly attended to: albeit Damzé| dence which has marked his character through 
had never been within range of an enemy’s| life, now protested—openly protested—that 
cannon in the whole course of his life. 


Gallopaway yawned, 

At length a gong sounded, and the band 
struck up that usual signal that supper is 
ready, “O, the Roast Beef of Old England, 
0, the Old English Roast Beef.” 

The anxiety of the ladies who sat on either 

_ tide of the General was now at its height. 
_ They fanned themselves with fearful vigour ; 
_ and we, the three interlopers, fancied that 
| wecould hear the palpitation of their hearts, 

Meanwhile their husbands, respectively, by 
their looks, evinced a corresponding anxiety. 
Fach stood ready to offer his arm to Lady 
Gallopaway as soon as the General had made 
his election—of the lady he would lead to 
the supper-table. Each party was equally 
confident but equally nervous; like the 
parties to a law-suit. For weeks past this 
question of precedence had been debated in 
| Agra, and very warmly debated—namely, 
| whether Mrs. Revenue Board, of the Civil 
| Service, or Mrs. Lieutenant-Colonel Damzé, 
C.B—was entitled to the pas. Now was 
the moment for a decision, or, at all events, 
an authority in support of either position or 
argument. The old General (upon whom 

both Mr. Revenue Board and Lieutenant- 

Colonel Damzé, C.B., had their anxious eyes) 
rose, smiled, bowed to the ladies who 
had flanked him, left them, and wandered 
about the ball-room, looking to the right 
and left, as if searching for some one. 
Presently he stopped short, before little Mrs. 
Infantry, who was talking to a cornet of the 
Seventeenth Light Cavalry. The General 
offered her his arm. She took it very gra- 
Clously, and was led away. But before leav- 

_ Ing the room, she halted, turned round, and 
stared very significantly at the two elderly 
adies who were still seated on the sofa, over- 
Whelmed in surprise, horror, and indignation. 
Infantry, who was only a lieutenant in his 
regiment, observing that the General had 
recognised the social right of his wife, which 

| the had derived solely from him, instantly 





Lady | 


he had been a time-server throughout his 
| entire career, and had some object in thus 
'truckling before the son of an influential 
peer. The ladies, on the sofa, stared at each 
‘other ; now commiserately and in silence for 
lat least two minutes, then simultaneously 
|ejaculated : “ What can it mean ?” 

“I thought it would have been me,’ 
Mrs. Revenue Board. 
| “You 7?” said Mrs, Damzé. 


said 


“Yes; why not? My husband is a civi- 
| lian of twenty years standing ? 

“Ts not my husband a Lieutenant-Colonel 
‘and a C.B.? If he were only a Major and 
a C.B. he would take precedence of Mr. 
| Revenue Board.” 
| You are quite mistaken 

“Indeed not! Do you suppose a C.B. goes 
for nothing ?” 

“ No,—but—” 

Here Lieutenant-Colonel Damzé and Mr, 
| Revenue Board—who had been discussing the 
lsame question; but in a calmer spirit than 
'their wives—approached, and, making com- 
| mon cause against the upstart enemy (In- 
fantry and his wife), formed a quartette and 
went into the supper-rooms ; where, to their 
intense mortification, they heard little Mrs, 
Infantry talking loudly, on purpose to at- 
tract the notice of all present. What was 
even more mortifying still, the old General 
was paying her marked attention. 

The red party, that is to say, the military, 
were in very high spirits; the black, the 
civilians, correspondingly depressed. The 
quartette, consisting of Damzé and Revenue 
Board, and their wives, ate voraciously ; but 
evidently without appetite, They sipped their 
wine with an absent formality, which was 
very entertaining to lookers-ou, who were in 
no way interested in the momentous ques- 
tion which was preying on their very souls. 

“It shall not end here,” said Damzé, 
mooiily fixing his eyes on the chandelier. 

“ Not, indeed !” said Mr. Revenue Board. 

“JI shall put my case to the Governor- 
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General direct,” said Damzé. “His Lordship | 
is a near connection of mine.” 

“T am perfectly aware of that,” said Mr. 
Revenue Board. “ But it is my intention to 
submit my case to his Lordship through 
Mr. Bommerson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of these Provinces, officially; and, if his 
Lordship’s opinion should be adverse, I shall 
have my appeal to the Court of Directors, 
amongst whom (thank Heaven!) I have 
several relations and warm friends.” 

“And you will write, I hope, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Revenue Board, “to Sir John 
Bobgrouse, who is the president of the Board 
of Control, and whose secretary married your 
first cousin—recollect.” 

“ We can write, too,” said Mrs, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Damze. 

“You may write to anybody you please,” 
said Mrs. Revenue Board, defiantly and con- 
temptuously ; “but you will remember that 
the point between us is this, that even if 
your husband, in consequence of having got— 
no matter how—a C.B.ship, has the right to 


precede my husband, a civilian of twenty | 


years standing, whether you have the right 
to precede me? That is the question, and 
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I hope, Kevenue Dear, you will not fail to 
raise it.” 

In truth the question was submitted 
in all its bearings for the considera- 
tion of the most noble the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India; who, declining to take upon 
himself so fearful a responsibility, referred 
the matter to the Home Government. Lea- 
denhall Street had something to say to it, and 
so hal the Board of Control. While the 
case was pending, the newspapers in every 
part of India literally teemed with letters 
on the subject, and their editors were in- 
vited to give their opinions thereon. Only 
one of the number was weak enough to do 
this, and bitterly did he repent of his 
rashness ; for, having decided in favour of 
the C.B., and of Mrs. C.B., he lost (so he 
confessed to me) no less than six-and- 
twenty civilians, each of twenty years stand- 
ing in his subscription list. For more 
than eighteen months, this precedence ques- 
tion formed a leading topic, not only in the 
public prints, but in private circles. It be- 
came, in short, a perfect nuisance. At 
length, the decision of the Home Govern- 
ment came out to India; but, alas! they 
had only half done their work! They had 
given C.B. the precedence over the civilian of | 
twenty years standing, but had been silent 
about their wives! So, the matter was re- 
ferred back. A clerk in the Private Secre- 
tary’s office told me that he was occupied for 
three hours in copying only the Governor- 
General’s minute on the Court’s despatch, 





which was a very lengthy one, and signed by | 


the chairman for himself and the other 
directors, whose names were given in full. 
He turther informed me that the whole of 


affair, would, if put into type, form a volume 
five times as bulky as Sir William Napier’s 
Conquest of Scinde. 

How the matter was settled eventually, 
I do not know; for, when I left India, the 
question had not been decided, On the great 
point, when it was referred for a second 
time to the Home Authorities, there was a 
difference of opinion between the Court of 


Directors and the Board of Control, and a | 
long correspondence ensued on the subject | 


between each of these departments of the 
Indian Government and 
General, who was required to have the case 
laid before the Advocates-General 
supreme Courts, at the various Presidencies, 
These gentlemen differed one with the other 
in their views of the case ; each alleging that 
the point lay in a nut-shell, and was as clear 
as possible. For all I know to the contrary, 
it may be in the nut-shell at this moment, 
Both, Lieutenant-Colonel Damzé, and Mr, 


¥ 


Revenue Board, laid cases befure the Cal- 


cutta barristers, who pocketed their fees, 
and laconically expressed their opinions, 
respectively, that the parties who consulted 
them were in the right,—“there could be no 
doubt on the point,” they said. Damzé sent 
a copy of his case, and the opinion of his 
barrister thereon, to Revenue Board, who 
rather triumphantly returned the compli- 
ment, I regret to say, that this contest 
engendered in Agraa great deal of what is 
called bad blood, and induced many ladies 
to descend to very unseemly personalities, 


For instance, Mrs, Damzé, one evening at | 


the band-stand told Mrs. Revenue Board, 


that when she (Mrs. R. B.) returned to | 
England, she would have no rank at all, as | 


her husband was not an esquire even—but 8 
“mister” in his own country. 
Mrs. Revenue Board replied : 

“ And you, pray? Is not your husband in 
the Company’s service ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mrs. Damzd; “but you 
forget the C.B.!” 

Let us now return to the Honourable 
Lieutenant Infantry. When that officer 
came up, and led away Lady Gallopaway 
to supper, Damzé was overheard to say, 
“T’ll take the shine out of that young gentle 
man ;” and if taking the shine meant con- 
stantly bullying the subaltern, Damzé cer- 
tainly kept his word. And when the next 


| hot weather came, and the Lieutenant wished 


to accompany his sick wife to the Hilly 


|Damzé, when he forwarded the application 


for six months’ leave of absence, wrote pri- 
vately to the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
and recommended that it should not be 
granted. ‘The honourable subaltern, how- 
ever, was rather too strong for his colonel, ia 
the way of interest. Presuming on the 
acquaintance which existed between his 
father and the commander-in-chief, he wrote 
a letter to that functionary, and a few days 
afterwards found himself in general order 


|| the documents, connected with this weighty | 
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The wrath of Damzé may be easily imagined ; 
especially as he had boasted to several of his 
officers, of having put a spoke in the lieu- 


tenant's wheel. And by way of throwing 


salt upon the colonel’s wounds, the lieutenant 
called upon him, and, in the politest manner 

sible, inquired if there was anything he 
could do for him at head-quarters ! 


| 
While at Agra, a Bengalee Baboo called 


upon me. Judging from his appearance, I 

ould have guessed his age to be about 
fifty years; but he was upwards of seventy. 
He spoke English with marvellous fluency, 
and accuraty, and could read and write the 
language as well and as elegantly as any 
educated European. He was, perhaps, the 
| deverest Hindoo whom I encountered during 
| my sojourn in the «1st. His manners were 
| peculiarly courteous and winning, and there 
was an air of penitence about the man, 
| which, apart from his abilities, induced me 
| totreat him with kindness and consi:leration., 
His name was—let us say—Nobinkissen. 

The history of Nobinkissen was simply 
this. He was a Brahmin of the highest 
caste, and, at the age of eighteen was a writer 
in the service of the Government, on a salary 
of ten rupees per month, He ingratiated 
himself with every civilian under whom he 
served, and gradually rose, step by step, 
until he became the Sheristadar or head- 
clerk, of a circuit judge of a court of appeal. 
In this office he acquired riches—and was 
still adding to his store, when his official 
career was brought prematurely to a close. 

I must here inform the reader that not one 
divilian in a hundred—no matter what his 
rauk or grade—can read and write Hindoo- 
stanee or Persian, although the majority of 
them have some colloquial knowledge of 
both those languages. Yet, as a matter of 
course, they append their signatures to every 
document of which, on hearing it read aloud, 
tothem by their native officials, they approve. 
Their orders they dictate orally ; those orders 
are transcribed by the Sheristadar, who gives 
them to a native writer to copy. This done, 
they are read aloud for correction or ap- 
proval, and then signed, in English, by the 
covenanted civilian. Before leaving: office 
every day, such civilian may have to sign 
fifty, sixty, or a hundred documents ; for the 
rule is, not to sign each of them when read ; | 
but to sign them in a mass at the breaking | 
up of the court. Here Nobinkissen in- 
vented his means of money-making. When- | 
ever the judge gave a ‘decree in any 
tase of importance, he made a counter-| 
part of such decree, and, when the signing | 
time came, obtained, without any sort of 
trouble or inquiry, the signature of the Sahib | 
aud the seal of the Court to both documents. 
He was thus, to all intents and purposes—or, 
at all events, for his own—in possession of 
Something tantamount to the fee simple of 
the lands in dispute. He could arm either, 
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the appellant or the respondent with the 
final decree of the Court, under the hand and 
official seal of the judge. The only question 
with him now was, which of the litigants 
would give the most money ;—and to each in 
private, and in the sahib’s name, he exhibited 
the documents, The highest bidder, of 
course, gained the day, whereupon Nobin- 
kissen tovk the coin, handed over one of the 
decrees, and burnt the other, 

It fell out that Nobinkissen was attacked 
with fever; and, in a state bordering on 
delirium, he parted with, that is to say, sold, 
to both respondent and appellant, a decree, 
under the hand and seal of the judge ; such 
decree arming the holder with the power to 
tuke possession of a very large estate in 
Bengal. Kacl party, fearful of a disturbance, 
which often occurs when possession of an 
estate is sought for, applied to the magistrate 
of a district, under a certain regulation of 
governwent, for assistance, in order to enable 
him td carry out the judge’s decree, which 
each, as a matter of course produced, The 
magistrate was naturally much perplexed, 
and made a reference to the judge, who could 
only say he had signed but one decree. There 
was then a report made to the government 
by the magistrate. An investigation ensued, 
and the judge was, meanwhile suspended, 
for great suspicion lurked in the minds of 
many that he was not so innocent as he 
affected to be. When Nobinkissen recovered 
from his sickness, and saw the dilemma in 
which his superior, the judge, was placed, he 
made a clean breast of it, and confessed that 
the guilt was his, and his alone. Nobin- 
kissen was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
be imprisoned in irons for the term of his 
natural Jife. For nine years he was in the 
jail at Alipore, near Calcutta, At the ex- 
piration of that period he was called upon to 
furnish some information of which he was 
possessed, in relation to certain public affairs, 
He was brought from the prison, controuted 
with several officials, amongst whom was @ 
member of the Council. His altered appear- 
ance, his emaciated form, his attitude of 
despair, and the intelligence and readiness 
with which he responded to the questions put 
to him, touched the hearts of those by whom 
he was examined; and the member of 
Council, who has been since a director of the 
East India Company, spoke to the Governor- 
General, and eventually obtained Nobin- 
kissen’s pardon and release. ‘lhe Hindoos, 
and Mussulmans in India (like the Arabs), 
do not regard being guilty of a fraud or theft 
as a disgrace. The degrading part of the 
business is, being convicted, and Nobin- 
kissen, on being set at liberty, could not face 
Lis countrymen in Bengal, and, therefore 
retired to the upper provinces, where he lived 
in comparative obscurity, and in easy cir- 
cumstances ; for he had not disgorged his ill- 
gotten gains. His wife had taken care of 
them during his captivity. 
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At the time that Nobinkissen called upon 
me, the government of India were in con- 
siderable difficulty in respect to finance. A 
new loan had been opened, but it did not 
fill, and the government had very wisely de- 
termined upon closing it. Nobinkissen made 
this a topic of conversation, and his views— 
albeit they came from a man who had been 
convicted of a fraud—are, at the present 
time especially, entitled to the very gravest 
consideration. 

“Ah, sir!” he remarked, “it is a pitiful 
thing that the government of a great empire 
like this should ever be in pecuniary diflicul- 
ties and put to their wits’ end for a few 
millions annually, in order to make the 
receipts square with the expenditure.” 

“But how can it be helped ?” I asked. 

“ Easily, sir,” he replied. “Why not make 
it expedient to do away with the perpetual 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and resettle 
the whole of Bengal? That is by far the 
most fertile province in the East ; but it is 
taxed lighter than even these poor lands of 
the Upper Provinces. Look at the Dur- 
bungah Rajah. Nearly the whole of Tirhoot 
—the garden of India—belongs to him, and 
he does not pay into the government treasury 
half a lac [tive thousand pounds] per annum, 
while his collections amount to upwards 
of twenty lacs. These are the men who get 
hold of the money and bury it and keep it 
from circulating.” 

“But all zemindarees [lands] are not so 
profitable in Bengal ?” 

“No. Many are not worth holding—espe- 
cially the smaller ones, although the land is 
just as good and just as well cultivated.” 

“But how is that ?” 

“They are so heavily taxed. You must 
know, sir, that in those days—the days of 
Lord Cornwallis—the greatest frauds were 
committed in respect to the perpetual settle- 
ment. The natives who were about and 
under the settlement officers all made im- 
mense fortunes, and the zemindars from 
whom they took their bribes have profited 
ever since to the cost of the poorer zemindars, 
who could not or would not bribe, and to the 
cost of the British government. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the whole of the 
landholders in Kengal would cry out against 
a re-settlement of that province. Only men 
holding vast tracts of country, at « compa- 
ratively nominal rent, would ery out.” 

“And tax the British government with a 
breach of faith 2” 

“Yes, But what need the government 
care for that cry—especially when its act is 
not only expedient, 
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“ Why so ?” 

“That is only human—and, certainly, 
Asiatic—nature. Few of us like to beho 
our neighbours better off than ourselves ; 89 
that the cry of faith-breaking would not meet 
with a response in this part of the world.” 

“ Yes; bat in Europe the cry would be too 
powerful to contend against. The Exeter 
Hall orators and the spouters at the Court of 
Proprietors would—” 

“ Ah, sir! India should either be governed 
in India or in England. It is the number of 
wheels in the government that clogs the 
movement of the machine.” 

“Very true.” 

“But who are these men—these zemindars 
with whom you are required to keep an 
illicit faith? Are they your friends? If 0, 
why do they never come forward to assist 
you in your difficulties? Did a_ single 
zemindar, when, after the battle of Feroze- 
shah, the empire was shaking in the balance, 
lift a finger to help the government of India} 
And, to-morrow, if your rule were at stake, 
and dependent on their assistance, think you 
they would render it? Think you they-would 
furnish money if your treasury was exhausted! 
Not one pice! ‘Think you they would fur. 
nish men to protect your stations denuded o} 
troups? No! Although hundreds of them 
can each turn out a thousand or two of fol- 
lowers, armed with iron-bound bludgeons, 
swords, and shields, when they desire to inti- 
midate an European indigo-planter, or to 
fight a battle between themselves about 4 
boundary question. These are the men who, 
in your greatest need, would remain neutral 
until, if it so happened, you were brought 
to your last gasp, when, as one man, they 
would not fail to rise and give you the final 
blow.” 

“ Do you believe that? I do not.” 

“Sir, I know my own countrymen better 
than you do,” 

“If such a state of affairs were to come 
about, and these zemindars remained neutral, 
of course the cry of breaking faith would be | 
absurd in the extreme. Neutrality, in such 
a case, would be almost as bid as hostility.” 

[Nobinkissen’s prophecy has been fulfilled 
to the letter. Our rule has been at stake, 
in imminent peril, and not one of these men 
has offered to assist us with men or money. 
The Rajahs of Durbungah and Bur:!wan 
alone, to say nothing of the Newab of Moor 
shedabad, between them could have furnished 
an army of, at the very least, tive thousand 
stalwart fighting-men, whereas they have 
looked upon our difficulties in perfect apathy. 


but would be just/It is from the coffers of men of this stamp 


withal? In Bengal, all the great zemindars! that large sums should be extracted annually 


are rich, very rich, men. 


In these pro-| towards keeping up a vast—an overwhelmin 


vinees, with very, very few exceptions, they |—European force in India. Faith with sue 


are poor, so that the whole ot 


Upper} men as these! What claim have they to our | 


India would be glad to see the perpetual) faintest consideration? What right to ex 


settlement done away with, and the land 
re-settled,” 


| 


pect that we shall any longer torego the 
collection of several extra millions annually— 


— 


. 
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several extra millions which, to every intent 
| and purpose, is our just due ?] 

“There is a line in Shakespeare, sir,” No- 
binkissen continued, “which the government 
of India should adopt as its motto, and act 
up to consistently — 


“Cwsar never docs wrong without just cause.” 


Our conversation was here interrupted by 

| anoise in the road, I went to the window, 

and, observing a great crowd, inquired of 

one of my servants who was standing in the 
verandah :— 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“A bullock has fallen down, and they are 
trying to get him up—that is all, sahib,” was 
the reply. 

[rushed to the spot, followed by Nobin- 
kissen, and there beheld a scene which in no 
other country would have been tolerated by 
the crowd assembled. 

One, of a pair of bullocks drawing an over- 
laden cart, had from weakness and fatigue, 
souk beneath the burden. The driver of the 

animals (a Hindoo) had broken, by twisting 
it violently, the tail of the poor beast, which 
was nothing but skin and bone, and was 
covered with wounds from _ ill-treatment, 
Heavy blows, and the tail breaking having 
failed to make the jaded ox stand upon his 
legs, the driver—heedless of my remon- 
strance—collected some straw and sticks, 
and lighted a fire all round him, The poor 
beast now struggled very hard, but was 
unable to rise, and presently he resigned 
himself to be scorched to death. 

*“T always thought that the cow was a 
sacred animal with Hindoos?” said I, to 

| Nobinkissen. 

“Yes,” said he. 

“And here is a Hindoo who works one of 
his gods till he drops down with sheer 
fatigue, and then cruelly puts him to 

_ death !” 
“Yes, that often happens,” said Nobin- 
_ kissen, smiling. 
“Then, what an absurdity and inconsis- 
| tency for the Hindoos at Benares, and other 
holy places, to make such a noise if an Euro- 
pean only strikes a sacred animal with a 
whip! Why, it was only the other day that 
& mob collected around the house of the 
magistrate and set the authorities at defiance: 
because the mayistrate had ordered that 
| oe of the bulls which crowd the streets 
should be shut up, on the ground that he 
| had gored several people.” 
| “That is the doing of the Brahmins who 
| Incite the people to such acts ; and every con- 
| Cession on the part of the government leads 
| those Brahmins to believe that they have 
| es power, and leads the people also to 
| believe it. If a Mahommedan finds one of 
| those bulls in the way, and gives him a 
| thrashing with a thick stick, or probes him 
| In the side with a sword, the Brahmins say 
nothing, nor do the people of Benares.” 








“Why is that ?” 

“Because it would not be worth while. 
The strife would be profitless ; for, you see, 
sir, the Mahommedans are not the rulers of 
this country, but the Sahibs are; and hence 
the jealousy with which they are watched. In 
time, the Government of India will see the 
necessity of forbidding Hindoo festivals in 
the public streets—abolishing them—just as 
Suttee was abolished. It is only the disso- 
lute rich and the rabble who take any delight 
in these festivals, many of which are indecent 
and disgusting. Sensible and respectable 
Hindvos take no part in them ; on the con- 
trary, they avoid them, and think them a 
nuisance, Hindooism will never become 
extinct, so long as this world lasts ; but the 
British government has the power of doing 
away with those obnoxious observances in the 
public thoroughfares, which only disfigure the 
religion,” 

“Well, in that case, you would have to 
do away with the Mahommedan festivals ?” 

“Most certainly,—in the public streets, 
In private, the Mahommedans as well as 
the Hindoos, might be permitted to keep 
their festivals in whatever way they thought 
proper. Do you suppose that the Mahom- 
medans, when in power suffered the Hin- 
doos to block up the streets continually with 
their processions, as they do now? Think 
you that they entertained the same conside- 
ration for the bulls and monkeys at Benares 
as the British now entertain ? And when, in 
turn, the Mahrattas over-run this part of the 
country, think you that Agra was ever 
deafened, as it now is, with the din of the 
Buckree Kde and the Mohurrum ?” 

“Perhaps not. But then you see, Nobin- 
kissen, we are a tolerant people, and wish to 
convince both creeds that we have no desire 
to interfere with their religious prejudices in 
any way whatsoever.” 

“Yes ; but then you are inconsistent, and 
the consequence is, that you not only get the 
credit of being insincere, but are imposed 
upon at the utmost.” 

“ How, inconsistent ?” 

“Why, you declare that you have no 
desire to interfere with the religious pre- 
judices of the Hindoo and the Mahommedan ; 
but you, nevertheless, encourage missionary 

|gentlemen to go from station to station to 
|preach in the open air concerning the 
superiority of your religion over all others, 
| Believe me, sir, this does a great deal of 
harm.” 

“Ah! but we make converts ?” 

“How many do you suppose ?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“T can. Take India from one end to the 
other and you make, annually, one out of fifty 
thousand.” 

“ No more 7” 

“No more, sir! That is the result o 
preaching in the open air, all over the coun- 
try, and the distribution of thousands and 
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hundreds of thousands of tracts printed in 
Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages.” 

“Well, that is something, Nobinkissen.” 

“And of what class of people are your 
converts ?” F 

“Respectable men of all classes, I sup- 

ose.” 

“The dregs of both Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans. The most debased and degraded of 
Indians—men who only assume Christianity 
in the hope of temporal advantage and 
preferment—and who fling aside their newly 
put-on faith, and laugh and scoff at your 
credulity the moment they find their hope 
frustrated. I could give you at least one 
hundred instances; but one will suffice, 
Not long ago a Mussulman, named Ally} 
Khan, was converted by Mr. Jones a mis- 
sionary in Calcutta, and, shortly after his 
conversion, obtained an appointment with a 
salary of one hundred rupees a month, in the 
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Baptist Mission Society, Here he contrived 
to embezzle sixteen hundred rupees, for 
which offence he was indicted in the Supreme 
Court, found guilty, and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in the Caleutia jail. On hear- 
ing the sentence he exclaimed : ‘ In the name | 
of the devil, is this the reward of renouncing 
my religion? Farewell Christianity! From 
this hour I am a Moslem again ! ’ 

“ Another very flagraut case occurred in this 
very station. A civilian took into his service | 
a recently converted Hindoo, as a sirdar-bearer. | 
The tellow had charge of a money-bag, and 
ran off with it. And where and how do you 
suppose he was apprehended ? At Hurdwar, 
taking an active part in the Hoolee Festival ! 
The Roman Catholic priests have long since 
left off asking the natives of India to be- 
come Christians, Those who voluntarily | 
present themselves, are, after a strict exami- 
nation, and a due warning that they must 
hope for no temporal advantage, admitted | 
into the Church.” 

“ And do they have any applications ?” 

“Very very few, indeed ; but those whom 
they admit do, really and truly, become | 
Christians.” 

These last words of Nobinkissen were 
scarcely pronounced, when a palkee was) 
brought up to my door, and out of it stepped | 
a Roman Catholic priest—an Italian gentle- 
man, a Jesuit—whom I had met a few even- 
ings previously at the house of a mutual 
friend. Nobinkissen, who appeared to know 
the reverend father intimately, related to him 
the substance of the conversation we had 
just held, or rather the latter part thereof, 
and the priest corroborated every allegation, 
that Nobinkissen had made. 

“Yea,” he added, “we now devote our 
attention, exclusively, to the spiritual wants 
of the white man who requires our aid—con- 
vinced, as we are, of the hopelessness of the 
task of converting the Hindoo and the Mus- 
sulman to Christianity.” And, in addition 
to the instances of false converts, affurded by 


(Conducted by 


Nobinkissen, he did not scruple to detail 
several others of an equally atrocious cha. 
racter and complexion. 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN, 
IV. 

THERE is a certain picture of prodigious 
proportions hanging in the Rijks Museum— 
a picture of many figures, wherein may be 
studied advantageously the old Dutch type 
of face and expression, Some twenty or 
thirty figures supping desperately, with sterp 
Dutch purpose—some twenty or thirty living 
speaking faces, fitted with flesh, and blood, 
and veins, and unshaven stubble, full of 
startling, outspeaking life. Such a miracle 
of portrait-painting can hardly be conceived, 
most perfect memorial, therefore, of how the 
Dutchmen of old, looked and bore them- 
selves. How they gathered round their long 
tables in huge parties, how they ate of those 
quaint pies dressed in the likeness of birds 
how they held aloft those queer cups and 
beakers (mounted Nautilus shells they would 
seem to have been), which, of themselves, 
together with the eternal lemon rind, are 
su‘h popular studies with the old Dutch 
Masters ; how they drank the red wine, not 
through the helmet barred, but from blue 
antique flasks, letting it come in a great arch 
—all this, and much more, may be gathered 
profitably from that picture chronicle. With 
that prevailing type of physiognomy before 
spoken of, the full radiant faces suffused with 
an unctuous glow, the twinkling eyes, the 
purple flesh, fattened on the juices of many 
rich meats, the open throats, all in thick rolls 
like so much corded brawn, so looked the 
burgher and the fighting element in the fine 
old days of Dutch glory. Out of such stuff 
came De Ruyters and Van Tromps, and 
their disciples, it may have been, of the same 
sturdy buili—walking their quarter-decks 
with heavy stride, and holding good cheer in 
the admiral’s cabin. There is another pat- 
tern of physiognomy, the direct opposite, and 
these two would seem to exhaust the species. 
This is the lean lantern-jawed order, to be 
also found abundantly on the walls of the 
Rijks Museum. Morne, melancholy, and 
yellow men, counsellors chiefly, that do the 
thinking work, with small ragged moustaches, 
and subject eternally to bilious derangement. 
These were the spirits that could weave triple 
alliances, and dictate haughty answers to the 
great Louis, They may be seen in many 
galleries, standing out yellow with strange 
effect—work of Rembrandt, Van Ryn, and 
other light and shadow masters—side by side 


| with their sturdier and robustious brethren. 


They may be seen, too, in the old plates of 
the Hogen Mogen sitting in council, their | 
tri-cornered hats on, and periwiys flowing 
down their backs : which two patterns, as has 
been said, the sanguineous and bilious, the 
thinkers and the doers, may be held t0 
exhaust that ancient company. 
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Beyond question the Dutch have this advan- 
tage, beyond other nations, in helping us to an 
exact view of how their forefathers looked, by 
reason of this painfully minute handling of 
their painters, a legion of Denners, repro- 
ducing every hair, aud mole, and wrinkle. 
Saving always Rembrandt the Bold, splashing 
in his colours with a noble purpose, bringing 
out those Rabbi heads of his by whatever treat- 
ment seemed fittest at the moment, humble 
agency of thumb-nail, piece of stick, brash-| 
handle, being all available, and doing better 
service than the finest brush, That great 
supper picture, then, we may take as most 
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of faithful chronicle of the sturdy old Hogen 
ele Mogen days, before which may be seen rapt 
ed connoisseurs, backingabsently on neighbours’ 





toes, and making lorgnettes of their hands : | 






| with wonder and delight, writing down here- 
| after, that it was the finest portrait picture 












ds, fy) in the world ; compared then, with which 
ni 2 standard, our modern Dutchman must be 
nid fg) taken to have not at all fallen away in phy- 
re sique or morale build of temperament. He is 
are plethoric, dropsical, slow of motion, sugges- 
ch tive of ap»plexy, and strangely cartilaginous 





about the thorax, as of old. He has an eye 








. of fish—fishiest, cheeks of flesh—fleshiest, as 
a of old, He bears something before him, that 
-ed is fair and round, and with good (rich ?) 
ith capon lined, as of old. Herelishes his meals 
ore AE) exceedingly, and fails not, at five minutes be- 





DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


| before which, too, great Sir Joshua was filled 









ith fore four o’clock to be in waiting at his host’s 
the table, doing fearful work on host’s provisions, 
ny allas of old. He keeps his napkin tucked 








slis under his chin, as one who means business, 
the and rejoices In Many courses, letting no meats 
ine goby him without tithe. He affects prin- 
uff cipally, fatty preparations, stews, unctuous 





fish, rich game birds wrapped in jackets of 
richer bacon, and salad floating in strong oils. 










cm | Tosuch fare does he most seriously incline ; 
-jn J) Whereof the marks and tokens are visible 
af about his lips, together with a certain ex- 
ind Wg) haustion and sense of having toiled dili- 
a gently in that vineyard. The Boswellian will 
De minded of the great Samuel’s fashion of 
the deglutition, who would tear his dinner like a 
il famished wolf, with strange animal sounds : 
the the cords of his forehead swelling, and the 





perspiration running down hischeeks, As to 
wine, “O! that a Dutchman’s soul could be, 







nt. a - . 
ple As wide as the foaming Zuyder Zee,” is the 
the only too natural aspiration of every true Hol- 





lander, For he isa gourmet as to his neat 












unl : 

a Wines, and very often you may see the land- 
is lord bringing i 

a ord bringing in an old cobwebbed flask, for 
ide Which some four or five 


—— have clubbed 


their means, and which, being filled forth into 


a | Spindle-legged glasses, is handed round and} 
eit Bl 


light, and blinked at with eye half-closed, 
Mynheer lolling back right royally in his 









has . , 
the fal chair, French vintages are what he loves | 
to Ml dearest ; but your commonalty grow mellow | 





| Of festival days over Rhein wine, Selters, and | 
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sugar compounded, with entire satisfaction- 
He turns not his face away from those pink 
stewed pears, neither does he eschew his 
peaches, whereof his country bears a plen- 
tiful crop. Finally, when all has been cleared, 
when his now languid eye roams down the 
table and up again, and sees that there is 
nothing left whose quality has been untested ; 
when he has had of the mouldy cheese, of 
the pears, of the sweet cakes, of the peaches, 
and of the pears again, he falls to fumbling 
in his great pocket, and brings out the che- 
rished case, ben which he picks, with a cer- 
tain daintiness and nicety of appetite, a fat 
and fragrant cigar. So do his brethren about 
him. For an hour to come, he is lost ina 
cloud, speaks out of a cloud, chuckles be- 
hind a cloud, and at the end, perhaps, drops 
away into an easy doze behind his cloud. 
Taking him out of these restauration- 
hours, which more particularly illustrate 
his physique, your Dutchman has other 
marks and tokens which give him a certain 
individuality and character. He is given a 
little to discoursing of his country, and is 
great in statistics of her trade. He will 
tell you boastfully, of the great Indiamen, 
he—that is, his country—has built ; and how 
they come home richly laden from Java 
and other dependencies. He will show to 
you how he qualification as before), 
has the whole coffee trade, the whole spice 
trade, of Europe, in his hands. He will 
point exultingly to that monster auc- 
tion held the other night at Amsterdam, 
where polyglot bidders attended, bidders from 
the north, from the south, from the east and 
west, and where no less than four hundred 
thousand bags of coffee were disposed of. 
Curiously enough, coming round that way, 
not many nights before, I find a building, 
lighted up, and crowds going in and coming 
out, with a sort of festive air over the whole. 
Gentlemen, dressed as for a party, hurrying 
by and entering the building lighted up, 
‘Lhe stray cab, or so of the place in wait- 
ing. A great night—a gala night! The 
great July coffee sale, choicest festival that 
can be for your trading Dutchman’s heart ! 
Coffee and spices supplied to the world, in 
spite of some under-hand trick of that Grand 
Bretagne, striving to turn aside the trade. 
He does not love England, your true Dutch- 
man, Thinks she has behaved acurvily to 
him in some particulars :—to say nothing of 
that trade matter, in standing by while he 
had been bullied by the French. Which 
catchword sets him a-going upon military 
glory, and upon what a great people in arms 
they, the Dutch, are. Witness Chassé and 
that defence of Antwerp! How he held out, 
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sniffed luxuriously, and held up between the | and from his citadel could have laid the town 


in ashes, but forbore. He is never weary of 
Chasséand the Antwerp siege. You have it 
everywhere, in every deen newspaper allu- 
sions, small coloured prints, large coloured 
prints, Ballads, Chassé the great, Chassé the 








96 
victorious, and the spindle stone fountain or 
pillar, set up by a company of enthusiastic 
entlemen, in perpetual memory of the thing. 
here is complaint, too, of certain advantages 
enjoyed by British traffickers, in such small 
matters as the method of rendering accounts 
and conducting of correspondence. The Dutch 
clerks have to be trained to the British tongue, 
as the letters come to them in that language, 
and they are required to reply in the same 
medium. Accounts reach them in British 
balance-sheets, in British pounds, shillings, 
and pence, in British tare and tret, in gross 


and in net; and it is expected that they | 


shall furnish back accounts, not with due 
reciprocity, in guilders and cents, not in 
Dutch tare and Dutch tret, in gross, or in 
net Dutchwise; but, in this old established 
British fashion, and on British book-keeping 
principles. With other nations our Dutch- 
man does business in cosmopolitan French, in 
cosmopolitan francs, as do they with him ; 
therefore he takes it a little hard, that he 
should have to apply himself to the master- 
ing of this terrible English tongue. Your Nor- 
wegian is much in the same plight. English 
becomes his cosmopolitan French, and it is 
curious, sometimes, to hear him and a friendly 
Dutchman, breaking English together, re- 
spectably enough.—Recalling, at times, how- 
ever, the famous meteorological dialogue be- 
tween two chevaliers of the French nation, 
who it is to be devoutly hoped, have since 
made better progress in the English. 

As to his politics, we may say that our 
Dutchman is a pure Pococurantist. Trade is 
his politics, The safe arrival of the India 
fleet is news for him more exciting than the 
crash of an odious ministry. So he looks on, 
clinking his guilders in his pocket—rather 
does not care to turn his head and see what 
they are doing with the country. Prices re- 
main steady, coffee-berries are firm, freight 
is light. Why then, O man, be troubled in 
mind, or take heed lest the republic receive 
detriment? Heavens, how unlike their Bel- 
gic sires of old: rough, poor, content, ungo- 
vernably bold! So sang one who had staid 
among them, and knew them well. The 
poverty gone, perhaps the contentedness, Be- 

ond mistake, the ungovernable boldness, De 

uyter with the broom at his mast-head— 
De Witts— sturdy stadtholders—Mauritz’s, 
ungovernably bold! and surly Hogen Mogen 
—all gone now! He is inclined to constitu- 
tional monarchy now, and has for King Meat 
Royal William, whose face may be seen on 
the coins, physiognomy awfully unprepos- 
sessing, and as the French have it, ugly even 
to causing fright. 

To the old Napoleon days, when he had 
a Napoleonic king thrust upon him, our 
Dutchman looks back, with a certain tender- 
ness and veneration. Something of the 
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old fire, belonging to their Belgic sireg 
was stirred in him about that time. He 
went up with the great man, and with 
the great man he came down. And though 
roughly treated at his hands, he still wag 
brought before Europe’s eyes, and was talked 
of. He feels a little lazy pride in thinking of 
those days. Since then, he has only Chassé 
to lean upon, I have heard that when old 
King Louis was sojourning in Italy, no Dutch 
gentleman came by that way, without turn- 
ing aside to pay his respects to his old sove- 
reign. He lived, not so long since, near to 
Pisa, along the pleasant banks of the Arno, 
There, he grew old, and rich, and very great 
in person, and, when verging on his eightieth 
year, grew desperately enamoured of a modest, 
well-favoured, damsel, daughter to a lady, 
next door, who let out apartments for hire, 
Curious to say, neither the halo of departed 
royalty, nor the rich coffers, could outweigh 
with Mademoiselle Maccaroni age, decrepi- 
tude, and infirmity. Ex-King Louis was 
refused, and went home drivelling; it is 
to be hoped, were it only to make a pretty 
end to the history, that he portioned her 
handsomely on her wedding, with ‘Carlo, 
or Pietro, or whatever swain was fortunate 
enough to win her. Such, however, is not on 
record. Depend upon it that Carlo’s or 
Pietro’s grandchildren, sitting by the fire of 
winter nights, shall often hear the story how 
grandmamma might have been wife to one who 
had once been a great king, and had sat ona 
throne. Perhaps grandmamma Maccaroni 
may hereafter sigh, and think she may have 
been a little foolish to have scorned the | 
great king! 

This small sketch of but indifferent hand- 
ling, may serve, perhaps, as pendant, to hang 
opposite that other cabinet picture of My | 
Little Dutchwoman, given before. He does 
stand out so pleasingly. 
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